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New England and Other Matters. 


Our cover-page pictures the yacht Colum- 
bia, launched at Bristol, June 10th, and built to 
defend the America’s Cup against Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s yacht Shamrock, in the series of five 


races arranged to begin October 3d. The Colum- 
bia is a trifle larger than her famous predecessor, 
Defender, and the trial races between the two 
have shown the new boat to be the superior. 
She will be sailed by Captain Barr, who made 
his reputation on the Vigilant, and will be 
manned by an “all-American” crew from Deer 
Isle, Maine. 


Anti-Lynching Leagues, designed to 
organize public sentiment against an abuse that 
has become too common, are a recent invention 
ofa young Massachusetts woman, Miss Lillian 
Clayton Jewett. Probably she does not dream 
of solving that “race problem” which feather- 
headed reformers are so eager to settle offhand ; 
but in so far as her movement prompts people to 
prefer law and order to anarchy, she may do 
genuine service to both races. 

Political meetings do not always add 
sweetness and light to a community, but a 
meeting that was held in Bridgton, Maine, some 
years ago, did the town good. “Has this village 
a public library?’”’ the orator demanded, at a 
certain stage of his discourse. The chairman 
was obliged to own that it hadn’t any. But 
then he and other citizens began to ask them- 
selves, Why not? And the end is that Bridgton 
has the library and is putting up a beautiful 
building as a home for it. 

New England’s contribution to the 
command of the reorganized navy—twenty-two 
captains out of a total of seventy—was men- 
tioned in the Companion some months ago. It 
is interesting now to note that of the speakers 
named on the ofticial programme of the Inter- 
national Congregational Council, no less than 
fifteen belonged, by birth or adoption, to these 
six states. Stern necessity taught our ancestors 
to “watch and fight and pray’—as the hymn 
puts it. All these habits persist. 

An Oxford County editor who spent a 
month in the Maine woods, this summer,—in 
the Musquacook lake region,—kept an accurate 
account of the game he saw, and this is his list: 
Seventeen bull moose, twelve cows and three 
moose calves; four fawns, one white deer, and 
three hundred and seven bucks and does; three 
families of beavers, two foxes, between forty 
and fifty broods of sheldrakes, canvasbacks and 
wood ducks, twenty broods of partridges and 
numerous muskrats, squirrels, tern, sea-gulls 
and herons. This gentleman was able to name 
them all ‘‘without a gun,” but there will be men 
in that region this fall who will probably prove 
less forbearing. 


Makers of automobiles are swamped 
with orders, it is said, and it is impossible to 
secure from any one a guarantee to deliver a 
wagon before six months’ time. It looks as if a 
“boom” is beginning, similar to that which 
employed so many men in the bicycle industry. 
Not all of these men have been able to readjust 
themselves to the less favorable conditions of the 
past year or two; but the experience they gained 
in building bicycles will be distinctly useful 
in the manufacture of automobiles; and there 


are towns in this region where, we trust, these — 


skilled mechanics will soon find themselves in 
condition again to buy real estate and govern- 
ment bonds. 


Yale College had its beginning in Old Say- 
brook, Connecticut, and when Yale celebrates its 
bicentennial, year after next, the site of the first | tw 
building will probably be marked by a permanent 
memorial. The “Collegiate School,” from which | y 
the great university grew, was chartered in 1701. 
In 1702 Nathaniel Lynde offered a house and lot 
for the use of the school, so long as it should 
remain in Saybrook, and the first fifteen 
commencements were held there. Fifty-six men 
were graduated at these Saybrook commence- 
ments, and living members of the eighteen 
thousand and more Yale alumni will feel it a 
privilege to honor the abode of these leaders of 
a long line of scholars and gentlemen. 

Speaking of Yale, the plan is, at the time of 
writing, that the new president, Prof. Arthur T. 
Hadley, shall be inaugurated October 19th. 
And this fact further reminds us that October 
will be a great month for New England colleges, 
no fewer than four presidents then taking up for 
the first time the reins of office. Miss Caroline 
Hazard was to be installed October 3d as head 
of Wellesley ; Dr. George Harris will be officially 
proclaimed president of Amherst October 11th, 
and on October 18th Dr. W. H. P. Faunce 
will be inaugurated president of Brown. The 
Springfield Republican opportunely suggests 
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that, if President McKinley wants to take another 
New England outing, now is his time. All four 
colleges have invited him. 
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The First American Patent. 


Massachusetts has the honor of having been 
the first colony in America to offer protection to 
an inventor as an encouragement to continue his 
work. The patentee was an ingenious black- 
smith and machinist, Joseph Jenckes by name, 
who came over to this country from Hammer- 
smith, England, and settled in Lynn in the year 
1643. He it was who made the dies for coining 
the “Pine Tree” money of the Bay State, and to 
him must be given the credit of building the first 
fire-engine of the New World. 


In 1648 he made formal application to - 

general court for patent rights, or monopolies, 
they were then called, u all his inventions of 
engines which de upon water for 
motive power. ne patent covered several 
— inventions, and teed the inventor 

Se fourteen years, 

within e region controlled by the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. The historic document reads 
as follows: 

“JENKES MONOPOLYE—Ata generall Courte 

at Boston the 6th of the 3th Mo 1648. The cor’t 
pots eh ye necessity of raising such manifac- 
tures of — of mils to go a water for speedy 
dispatch of much worke with few hands, and 
being sufficiently informed of ye ability of ye 
petition to peforme such workes grant his 
petition (yet no Othr p sen shall set up or use 
any such new invention, or trade for fourteen 
yeares without ye license of him the said Joseph 
Jenkes) so farr as concernes any such new 
invention, & so it shall be alwayes in ye powr of 
this co’te to restrain ye exportation of such 
manufactures & ye prizes of them to moderation 
if occasion so require.’’ 

Joseph Jenckes lived to enjoy all the fruits of 
his inventions, and died in 1683 at the ripe age 
of eighty-one. 





Aristocratic Innkeepers. 


In an interesting chapter in his book, “An Old 
English House and its Dependencies,” Mr. 
Baring-Gould traces the evolution of the village 
inn from the guest house kept by the manorial 
lord into its present form. As commerce in- 
creased and the roads became better, it was 
impossible for the nobles to entertain freely. 
Moreover, the wars had so impoverished them 
that they were forced to charge for the entertain- 
‘ment and to put the charge high enough to 
produce a revenue. From one cause or another 
many of them lost their land, and became mere 
innkeepers. 

This was not often the case in Germany, but 
rob was no uncommon thing in the Tyrol, where 


wary | hotel- and tavern-keepers resent 
best blood in the land. © They are proud of their 
well-attested pedigrees 


pedigrees, and they hospi- 
7 Feith much 


tality, no lor ‘Fnafiness in th 
courtesy and find in very houses in 
which their ve lived in different 


style for vos 9 ae or four } h years, the houses 
bearing the same signs which adorned the helmets 
and shields of their forefathers when they rode 
in tournament or battle. 

At the a ge inn at Bruneck, in the 
Puster T' taircase is adorned with the 
portraits of the 1 family including p prelates and 
warriors and stately the Tyrolese 

girl in costume, who attends’ you at the table, 
and the quiet, simple old host = hostess are the 


eal descendants of these gran 


ms 
=+or 





Full of Sound and Fury. 


If words were always as potent as they seem, 
the’ native Irishman might be a bloodthirsty 
fellow, for the names of many of his towns begin 
with “Kil,” which in the Irish language means 
simply “church.” This peculiarity of nomen- 
clature reminds an exchange of an Englishman 
who went over to Ireland to help an old college 
chum into Parliament, and at a railway station 
overheard this conversation between two wild- 
looking peasants : 

“I’m just afther bein’ over to Kilpatrick,” said 


e. 
“‘An’ I,” replied the other, “am afther bein’ 


over to Kilmary.”’ 

“What cuolens they are!” thought the 
Englishman. “And to think they talk of their 
assassinations so publicly!” 

“And where are ye goin’ now, Jim?” asked 
assassin number one. 
a... — home to Kilmore,’’ was number 


The Englishman’ ’*s blood curdled. 
“Kilmore, is it?” said the other. “Faix, 
ou’d betther be comin’ wid me to Kilumaaule!” 
vehe story goes that the frightened Englishman 
went no farther on his journey. He waited at 
the station for the next train back to Dublin, 
and returned to England by the first boat. 
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Establishing a Precedent. 


Definitions often involve the nicest discrimina- 
tion, and in cases where there are no precedents, 
the trouble is aggravated tenfold. Under such 
conditions a ruling was recently made in England 
which, although somewhat arbitrary, certainly 
cut a Gordian knot. 

It was in a remote county, in which bicycles 
are rarely seen. A wheelman approached a toll- 
gate where a sign warned him that vehicles were 
charged twopence and pedestrians a halfpenny 


Beng a man of frugal habits, the rider dis- 
mounted, and supporting his wheel upon his 
tendered the | toll-keeper a pedestrian’s fee. 
wopence,”’ said the keeper, sternly 
“Whe so?” replied | the artful delane. 
I not a foot passenger ?’ 


“Am 





“Naw,” was the answer, “‘you’re a cart!” 
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Students Taught by the Patented Actual 
Business from the Start Method. 


Burdett 


Puts 
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College 


BURDETT COLLEGE OF ACTUAL BUSINESS 
and SHORTHAND, 694 Washington St., Boston. 
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Always Ready. 





Blue Label 
Boned Chicken. 


Also Boned Turkey, Whole Rolled 
Ox Tongue, Boneless Ham. 
Purity and Cleanliness Guaranteed: 
At Best Grocers. 


. CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Gorton’s 
Fish Foods. 


“ The Best of New England’s Fisheries.” 


Our Fish Balls are 
ut up in cans ready to 
eat and serve. 


The Fish Cake is 
regular boneless Cod, 
absolutely without 
bones. 

There is considerable difference in Cod, and 
the salt fish you ordinarily buy from the grocer 
is of an inferior and different grade, such as 
Hake, Cusk or Pollock. 

In buying Gorton’s Fish Foods you are sure 
of getting only one grade —the véry best 
George’s Cod. 

Ask your grocer for 

If he doesn’t have this 
brand, send us his name 
and we will see that you 
are supplied. 





‘ ‘Gorton’s. ” 
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SLADE GORTON & CO., 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Free Ask your grocer ore one ¥ our. Doatome 

* lithographed Ki1T DERS. If 

he cannot supply you, ‘pend. = BO 8 pot on a 
postal card and we will see that you get one. 




















Proprietors of “* Blue Label” Soups and Ketchup. 








LILAC 
FLAVOR 








The famous oolong tea 
imported by Chase & San- 
born, called Orloff, is noted 
for its delicious lilac flavor, 
so sought after by many 
tea drinkers. 

In fact, experts say all of 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas 














are superior. 

Each brand is the best in 
its class, and being sold only 
in pound and _half-pound 
air-tight packages, retain 
their full strength and aro- 
ma, which is not the case 
with teas sold in bulk. 


One pound makes over 200 cups, 
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QESCRIDTIVE CIRCULARS FREE 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 


MAGEE FURNACE CoO. 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED “MAGEE” RANGES ALSO 
32 ~38& UNION ST. BOSTON. 
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IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


BY CA: 








PHENS CHAPTER THREE. 





brought her there. Folks were looking at | 
me with curious grins; and one glance | 
from Thad showed me that all was lost! | 
Observing our nervousness, the town agent 
set himself to complete our discomfiture. 
“Kidnapping children,’ he remarked, 
with severity, “is one of the most serious | 
offences with which the law has to deal, 
and justly deserves the gravest penalties. | 
Nothing can save you two boys, except 
truthful confession and diligent efforts on | 
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away from its parents?’’ demanded the town 
agent. 

“Yes,” faltered Thad. “But—but—we 
couldn’t seem to get rid of her.’’ 

“Is this boy Thaddeus telling the truth?’ 
demanded the town agent, suddenly turning 
upon me; and with fear and trembling I said 
that it was true. 

“Yas, Mr. Colvin, yas,’ commented Select- 
man Hobson, from the door behind us. 
“That’s the truth fast enough, and I guess I 


HAT was a queer state of affairs in| Euphemia to harbor her, and the next day | your part to assist justice. I need hardly say | wouldn’t scare the poor boys to death.” He 
T Elder Dudley’s house when he and his | lodged a complaint with one of the selectmen, that whether the rest of your minority is spent | laughed good-naturedly; and considerable 
wife reached home that day— Miss | demanding that the town authorities should | inside the walls of a reformatory, or not, will | merriment burst forth from the other selectmen 
Euphemia Lovejoy in Mrs. Dudley’s bed-| remove Sissy from his house ai once. 
In consequence, the selectmen came there to | which you answer my questions. Mr. Hobson,” 
decide the question whether Sissy should be! he added, in a lower tone, addressing one of 


chamber with “Sissy,” and the young Elder 
hiding up-stairs, listening to what went on! 

As Mrs. Dudley always assisted her husband 
to care for their horse—for the old Elder was a 
very forgetful person—they entered the house 
together. That the door was open did not 
surprise them, although they had left it locked 
on the previous day; they had expected that 
Rufus would return. But they were aston- 
ished to hear a child’s voice in the house, and 
absolutely amazed to find the now nearly 
frantic Euphemia Lovejoy there, with a wide- 
eyed child who cried, ‘““Where’s Delder? I 
want Delder tum back!” 

“T should like to know what you are doing 
here, and whose child that is?” the Elder’s 
wife at length said, with withering severity ; and 
the agitated Miss Lovejoy, now nearly in tears, 
could give anything but a lucid explanation. 

*T’m sure I don’t know whose child it is!” 
she cried. “I never saw it before. 1. didn’t 
come here for anything wrong, Mrs. Dudley— 
only for a kitten. Rufus said there was a 
kitten—and he shut me in!”” Miss Euphemia 
clutched her basket, and with beseeching eyes 
on Mrs. Dudley’s unsympathetic face, began 
to withdraw and move toward the outer door. 

But in two long strides Mrs. Dudley was 
there before her and had placed her back 
against it. “No you don’t, ’Phemy Lovejoy!” 
she cried. “Maybe you came for a kitten and 
maybe you didn’t. But you don’t leave that 
child on me, whosever it is!’’ 

“But, Mrs. Dudley, I don’t know—” began 
the tremulous Euphemia. 

“Wal, I don’t know, nuther,” cried the 
former, with crushing irony. “But you'll 
take that child away with you, or you’ll stay 
right here and take care on’t!”’ 

Sissy had slid down from the bed. The 
portentous voice and movements of this for- 
midable-looking stranger frightened her. 
Stealing to where Miss Euphemia stood, she 
half hid herself in the skirt of that disturbed 
spinster’s gown and cried out, sobbing, 
“Where’s Delder? Help Sissy find Delder!” 

Perhaps it was a sentiment to which Miss 
Euphemia Lovejoy had thus far been 2 
stranger that now suddenly moved her. With 
an impulsive gesture she stooped and took 
Sissy up; and as she did so a certain dignity 
seemed to come to her. 

“T’ll go now, Mrs. Dudley, if you will open 
the door and let me out of your house; and 
since you talk so to me, I’ll take the child 
away, though I don’t know whose it is any 
more than you do. But it’s somebody’s little 
girl, and it is plain that this is no place for it!” 

And with Sissy’s head, with its tousle of 
yellow hair and wide blue eyes, over her 
shoulder, Miss Euphemia made a more digni- 
fied exit than could have been expected in the 
cireumstances. 

Mrs. Dudley had fallen back a step; she 
looked actually abashed. “Did you ever, 
now!” she exclaimed to the old Elder. But 
Elder Dudley was at the back door, looking 
about for some trace or token of the young 
Elder; and presently, as Miss Euphemia went 
on up the hill with her unusual burden, she 
heard the countryside below her resounding 
to shouts of “Rufus! You, Rufus! Answer 
me, Rufus, and come straight here!” But she 
heard no response. 

The young Elder decamped during the small 
hours of the following night. No one saw him 
depart, and he left no trail, but Thad and I 
heard from him later, as I shall relate. 

Euphemia Lovejoy’s exhibition of womanly 
kindness promptly brought her into trouble. 
Her brother Canaan, with whom sli lived, 
was “a confirmed old bachelor,” and a crusty 
one. Apparently his heart and all its natural 
emotions had become hopelessly callous. 
From the moment that his sister entered the 
house, bringing Sissy, he was offended, and 
became still more so when he learned that no 
one knew the child’s parentage. He forbade 

















removed to the town farm, where paupers were 
supported at public expense. Mr. Colvin, the 
town agent, also presented himself; and as a 
rumor of the mysterious appearance of a 
strange child had gone abroad, the Baptist 
minister, Mr. Garvin, and Mr. Lenfield, one of 
the school committee of the town, were moved 
to call, as also were several neighbors. Elder 
Dudley and his wife had been sent for, to tell 
what they knew of Sissy; and what they and 
Miss Euphemia revealed concerning the 
missing Elder’s part in the mystery, led the 
selectmen to inquire concerning his recent 
movements and associates. 

Like “Br’er Rabbit” in the story, Thad and 
I had been “lying low.” We had no curiosity 
to satisfy ; but considerably to our dismay, we 
were sent for at six o’clock that evening, by 
separate messengers. Thad was already being 
questioned when I arrived; the house was full 
of people, and he looked badly frightened. If 
I did not appear so, my face belied my feelings. 

Miss Euphemia sat in a corner of the sitting- 
room, looking pale and disturbed; and to add 
to my confusion Sissy, who was on a lounge 
near her, no sooner clapped her blue eyes on 
my face than she slipped down from the lounge 
and ran to me with delight, crying, “Oo b’o’t 
Sissy, too!’’ 

Evidently they had been asking her who 








depend largely on the entire truthfulness with | 


‘IF HE DARES TO MOLEST YOU, HE SHALL 
FEEL THE WEIGHT OF MY ARM!” 


the selectmen, “‘please move your chair a little 
further into the doorway, so that these boys 
may not escape; and Mr. Lenfield, did you 
see anything of Sheriff Maxwell, as you were 
driving through the village today? And do| 
you happen to have a piece of good, strong | 
rope in your wagon ?”’ 

Mr. Lenfield replied in an ominous voice, 
that he had something which would do the 
business. 

“Very good!” cried the town agent. “I’m | 
glad to hear that. Now, then,” he continued | 
to Thad, and embraced me in his glance, 
“where is Rufus Dudley ?” 

Both of us replied in the same breath, that | 
we did not know. 

“*A-h-h-h!”” commented the town agent, deep 
in his throat. ‘“Take care! Look out what 
you say! Look out!!!—” and then, after an 
ominous silence, “How came this missing 
Rufus Dudley in possession of this child?” 

We both began to reply in breathless haste. | 

“Hold on!” interrupted the town agent. | 
“Wait a bit. One at a time. Now, then, 
Thaddeus Murch” (shaking a long, accusing | 
finger at Thad), “‘you tell us first.” 

White as milk, Thad eagerly tried to tell | 
everything truly. 

“But did you not know that it was wrong 
and criminal to bring this poor child so far 





and Mr. Lenfield. 

They now began to consult as to the best 
way to find Sissy’s parents, and paid little 
further attention to Thad and me. It was 
agreed that Mr. Colvin should go to Portland 
next day, and seek to rid the town of the 
responsibilities which we had unwittingly 
brought upon it. 

‘They were about separating when Canaan 
Lovejoy, who had been standing about, silent, 
but very red in the face, spoke for the first 
time. “You can’t leave that child here,” he 
said, morosely. 

“What, not overnight—if your sister is 
willing?” exclaimed Mr. Hobson. 

“No, not another hour !”’ roared the man. 

Every one glanced at Miss Euphemia, who 
sat looking away from her brother, and who 
was much flushed. She rose after a moment 
or two and took Sissy up in her arms. 

“Wal! Wal! This is a bad state of things,” 
exclaimed the genial Mr. Hobson. 

“I want ye to take that young one right 
straight away!’’ shouted Lovejoy, stamping 
with his foot. “D’ye hear me?” 

“Why, sartin, sartin,’’ replied, Mr. Hobson 
in a conciliatory tone. “I didn’t know you 
felt so about it!’’ and Sissy, with a frightened 
glance at the angry man, flung her arms close 
about the neck of her new protector. 

“Now, Miss Lovejoy, I’m real sorry,” Mr. 
Hobson continued. “1 will take the child to 
my own house to-night.” 

“No,” said Miss Euphemia, in quiet tones. 
“TI will take care of her til) she goes away.” 

“Not in this house!” cried her brother. 

“Very well, Canaan,” replied Euphemia, in 
a constrained, low tone. 

“Now Miss Lovejoy, I wouldn’t let the child 
make trouble!” cried the good-hearted Hobson 
in tones of concern. ‘Better let me take her 
away.”’ 

“No,” said Miss Euphemia, in the same low 
tone. “This isn’t all the child. It has been 
coming to this for a long time. I’ve worked 
hard here, but have no share in anything and 
no rights. My brother claims everything. I 
have decided to go away, and this is as good a 
time as any.”’ 

With Sissy still in her arms, she took her 
hat and jacket from the entry and walked out 
at the door. 

Everybody followed her out; and there were 
numerous offers of shelter and aid; but Mrs. 
Elder Dudley, who had sat with her severe 
eyes fixed grimly on Canaan Lovejoy’s face, 
was the first to reach her. 

“Euphemy,” said she, “you come right 
home with me. I’m sorry for what I said to 


you this noon. My house is nearest. You , 


come with me—and,”’ she turned round, “if he 
dares to molest you, he shall feel the weight of 
my arm!” and she raised an arm of muscular 
proportions. 

Mr. Hobson and Mr. Colvin exchanged 
glances; and the lawyer, scenting a future 
lawsuit, perhaps, smiled benignly upon the 
whole wide world. As for the neighbors, they 
all appeared in haste to get away, and within 
a few minutes Canaan Lovejoy found himself 
as solitary in his house as Robinson Crusoe on 
his island. 

Mr. Colvin set off for Portland the next 
morning and took Sissy with him. Owing to 


| her tender age and his own inexperience with 


children, he judged it best to have Miss 
Euphemia go with him at the town’s expense. 

They were absent two days, and it proved a 
bootless trip. Portland, after the fire, was in 
extreme confusion. Mr. Colvin could learn 
nothing of Sissy’s mother or place of abode. In 
the press of more urgent business, the harassed 
city officials declined to act in the matter. 
Therefore, on the evening of the second day 
the town agent returned with Sissy. 

Then Miss Euphemia went to Elder Dudley’s 
again with the child and continued living there 
for a number of weeks. She had grown fond 
of Sissy, and went out working by the day for 
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support, among her sympathetic neighbors. So 
great an antipathy to her brother had risen in 
the community that no neighbor would go near 
the house, nor was he successful in hiring a 
woman to do his housework, but lived alone 
throughout the summer. 

Now, on the twenty-eighth of August, 
Euphemia, after a day’s work away, was sitting 





with Sissy in her bare little room at Elder 
Dudley’s, with her back to the uncurtained, | 
shutterless window. The child, as was its wont | 
in the evening, had climbed into her lap, and) 
peering into her eyes, which she playfully tried 


to hold from winking with her small fingers, suddenly realized that he had begun to wish that 
was exclaiming, “I see Sissy in 00 eye! Don’t | she might be drowned there. 


oo vink, Aunt ’Phemy!’’ Suddenly she stopped 


short, staring over Miss Lovejoy’s shoulder at | first, and he went hastily to drive home his cows 
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an hour or two, or at night, the Dudleys and his 
sister would make search and find her there, 
drowned. 

The thought of the anguish which this would 
give Euphemia caused a grim smile to overspread 
Canaan’s saturnine countenance. He exulted 
in the thought of her grief, and turned it over as 
a sweet morsel under his tongue. 

He now took occasion to pass along the line 
wall and glance at the old well. Yes, it was 
covered over only by three or four old, rotten 
boards. Still, they would probably suffice to 
prevent Sissy from falling in. And then he 





The hideousness of this desire startled him at 


the dark window behind; then, with a joyful| from the pasture and milk them. While doing | 


shout, cried, ‘‘Dere’s Delder! Delder’s looking | 
in!” 

Miss Lovejoy turned, but saw nothing, and 
Sissy said, “He’s don’ now !”—but she scrambled | 
down and ran to the door to call him. 

As no one responded, Miss Euphemia supposed 
the child had seen nothing except her own | 
reflection in the glass. But next morning she 
saw that the window had been raised an inch, 
and that an envelope lay on the floor beneath it. 
The envelope contained two five-dollar bills, four 
twos, and two ones,—also a slip of paper on 
which was written, “This is for the kitten. 
You are a brick, Euphemia Lovejoy.” 

At about eleven o’clock that same evening 
Thad and I were on our way home on foot from 
a “corn roast,” at the Corners, a mile and a half 
away. We had a low, wet meadow to cross, 
where there were black-alder clumps on both 
sides of the road. It was far from light, anda 
thin, rank-smelling fog had risen. 

Save for the frogs everything was still; and 
our feet sounded plainly on the planks of the 
bridge over the sluggish brook. We had just 
crossed it, when there was a sudden stir in the 
alders beside the road, and some one sprang out. 
Ife had a long, green alder stick, large enough 
for a fishing-rod, trimmed down to a point; and 
grasping it in both hands, he included both of 
us in one sweeping blow! 

“Take that, you cowards!’ he shouted; and 
before we could dodge, or do anything in 
self-defence, he had swung it again—and 
again ! 

We knew instantly with whom we had to deal, 
and that the sequel to our Fourth of July excur- 
sion had come. 

“Clinch him!” muttered Thad; and, smarting 
from the sting of the alder, we closed with our 
assailant, like a couple of weasels with a rat. 
In a moment all three of us were down, rolling 
over and over in the damp earth of the road, 
hammering, clawing and kicking. The Elder 
pommelled us and we struck back at the Elder. 
At one moment he had me by the throat and one 
ear; but meantime Thad was harvesting a large 
part of his red hair. 

The scrimmage soon came to an end from 
sheer breathlessness on both sides. We regained 
our feet and separated, and the Elder went 
toward the Corners. I think that, on the whole, 
he had the best of it. He stopped on the bridge 
and crowed three times, like a rooster. Thad 
and I were both too nearly exhausted to crow 
back ; we were badly mauled and scratched, and 
next day had-more black and blue spots than we 
could see to count. 

That exultant cockerow from the bridge was 
the last we heard from the Elder for a long time. 
He had been working as stable-boy at the Fabyan 
House, in the White Mountains, to and from 
which he had walked across country. 

It was amid such stormy episodes that Sissy 
won her home among us; and, indeed, the child 
herself had a strange misadventure that fall, 
through the spite of Canaan Lovejoy. 

Euphemia’s brother was one of those persons 
who, if they think they have been injured, brood 
over it, day after day and week after week, until 
they lose all proper sense of right and wrong. 
Dangerous crimes originate in such minds. All 
summer this man was alone, smarting under the 
reprobation of his neighbors. His farm adjoined 
the little place where the Dudleys lived, and 
where his sister was now living with Sissy ; and 
the sight of the child playing about the yard was 
no doubt gall and wormwood to him. 

The line fence between his field and the 
Elder’s was a straggling old stone wail, all along 
which grew a thorny hedge of blackberry bushes. 
When the berries were ripe, Sissy, who was an 
adventurous, healthy child and a great climber, 
began to come there to pick them. Near the 
wall, on Lovejoy’s side, in the edge of the black- 
berry bushes, there was an old unused well, 
which was covered over by a few weather-beaten 
boards. 

Lovejoy, while harvesting his corn and potatoes, 
noticed that Sissy, in her daily little excursions 
for berries, passed the well and often stood near 
it, or over it, as she reached upward to the tall, 
rank stalks. 

At first it merely occurred to him that there 
was some danger of her falling into the well. 
Then—as he confessed afterward—the ugly 
thought came that, if she did, it would not 
trouble him much. For several days he saw her 
clamber over the wall and come there, and he 
wondered in a malevolent way, whether, if she 





fell into the well, any one would hear her and 
come to the rescue. That was doubtful. 


After | ager is Cliff! 


COMPANION. 


so, he reflected that if that child were out of the 
way Euphemia might return to help him with 
the milking, as of old. 
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issue,” he muttered, as he went down-stairs: 
“but if that fellow is a professional, Cliff won’t 
let the story reach the faculty.’’ 


As he cooked his supper that thought came | Next morning at the chapel door Cliff drey 


back. It was present with him next morning; | him aside. 
| that matter; I'll take your offer.” 


and then the idea came into his morbid brain, 
that he might secretly weaken those old boards, 


“You needn’t say anything about 


That afternoon Jack Stafford donned his 


so that the child would fall in; that she would | uniform for the first time that year, and a day 0: 


then be out of the way; and that every one | two later McGraw left school. 


would believe it an accident! 
That night after dark, Canaan went to the 


well, and having removed the boards to his barn 


His money had 
given out—so ran the talk; it was too bad to 


| lose so promising a player. 


And now began the struggle for Jack. Tl. 


and partially broken them, carried them back | Hillbury game was close at hand, and the tea) 


and replaced them in such a manner that they 


| was far behind in its preparation. Cliff wavere:| 


would give way under the child’s feet and cause | between a mean inclination to let affairs take 


her to drop into the well. 
his morbid hatred brought him! 
(To be continued.) 








HE afternoon 
practice was 

over. Refreshed 

by their shower-bath, 

the football - players 

of Easton School 
were scattering by ’ 
twos and threes to } 
their rooms and din- { 
ners. 

“Yes, our chances 
are about even,’’ said 
Captain Cliff; “but 
our line is certainly 
weak. If that bull- 
headed Jack Stafford 
would only come out, 
the Easton eleven 
would be worth some- 
thing.’’ 

‘Have you worked 
hard with him?” 
asked Baldwin. 

“Worked hard? I 
should say so!” was 
the answer. “I’ve done everything I could do 
but go down on my knees to him. He thinks he 
can’t study and play football at the same time, 
and Jack hangs to an idea like grim death.” 

“Let’s try once more,” said Baldwin. “We 
may bring him round yet.” 

Stafford was soon found and the case laid 
before him. The situation was critical. The 
men lacked experience; one side of the line was 
hopelessly weak. Jack’s well-known prowess 
and the force of his example were alike needed 
to strengthen the weak side and cement the 
players into a united, harmonious body,—an 
approach at least to that ideal of the football 
enthusiast,—a perfectly adjusted mechanism of 
eleven parts, yielding at the signal the desired 
combination. Ambition, self-interest, duty, 
school patriotism, were appealed to in turn; but 
Jack was obdurate. 

“T can’t do it, fellows,” said he, “and that’s all 
there is about it. If I were like you, and hadn’t 
my own way to make, I shouldn’t so much care 
whether I got A or C for this term’s marks. 
But I need a scholarship, and if I should play 
again I might not get it.” 

“But it wouldn’t take much time,” said Bald- 
win; “only an hour or two a day.” 

Jack smiled. ‘That might persuade a green 
man,” he said, “but I haven’t played on the 
team two years without learning something. 
The time spent on the field doesn’t amount to 
much, it’s the waste of time when you try to do 
something else that counts. You play games in 
your sleep and see pictures of the field in every 
book you open.” 

“Come on, come on!” cried Cliff, dragging 
Baldwin toward the door. “It’s no use; don’t 
try to argue with a mule.” 

The question once settled, Jack sought to 
escape temptation to reopen it by avoiding as far 
as possible football-players and football talk. 
Some days elapsed before he ventured to join 
the spectators at a practice game. It was late 
in the afternoon, and the players were in the 
thickest of the fight. There was a new man in 
his place,—right tackle,—a big, burly fellow, who 
played vigorously and effectively, although not 
always with the best of judgment. 

“Tell me, Macklin,” said Jack, turning to one | 
of the bystanders, a talkative little fellow who | 
was intimate with every one and knew all the 
gossip, “‘who is playing right tackle?” 

“That’s McGraw,” answered Macklin. “He’s 
a new man,—just entered school a day or two 
ago,—belongs to the lowest class. Plays pretty 
well for a new man who never played before, 





don’t you think so?” 
“Yes, indeed,” said Jack. “He seems used 
to the game.” 
“Doesn’t he!”’ said Macklin. “Came out at 
just the right time, too. Oh, I can tell you,” he | 
added, with a wink and a grin, “a grand man- | 
When one fellow won’t play, he | 

















knows how to produce 
another — costs more to 
hire ’em, that’s all.’”’ 

“But Cliff wouldn’t pay a man to come here 
to play ball! The faculty would stop it.” 

“‘Well, he’s here, as you see,” retorted Macklin, 
“and will probably stay till after the game, and 
that’s all he’s wanted for. Of course the faculty 
don’t know it; neither do I, for that matter, 
though I may suspect a good deal. You can 
depend on one thing, and that is, if you had done 
your duty to the school, that man wouldn’t have 
been here.” And with this parting shot, 
Macklin was off to join another group. 

Stafford’s heart sank. He knew Cliff as a 
bright, ambitious fellow without the keenest 
sense of honor; one who, in his eagerness for 
victory, and flattered by the thought of his own 
acuteness, might resort to doubtful methods. 

The new player would leave school soon after 
the Hillbury game! If unpleasant questions 
arose, Cliff would deny all knowledge of the 
professional character of the man. But whether 
Cliff escaped punishment or not, Jack felt sure 
that the facts would come out, and what could 
then save the school name from dishonor ? 

Late that evening Stafford appeared at Cliff’s 
door. 

“Cliff,” said he, “I’ve come to offer myself 
under certain conditions as a candidate for the 
team.”’ 

“I don’t want you,” said Cliff, coldly. “I 
have a better man; one you don’t have to beg to 
play.” 

“T suppose you mean McGraw,” said Jack; 
“and it’s just about him that I want to talk. 
Are you paying him to come here and play ?”’ 


“Paying him?” said Cliff. “Who says 4 
am?” 

“That’s not the question. Are you paying 
him?” 


“Whether I am or not, it’s no business of 
yours, and I sha’n’t answer such a question. 
You aren’t responsible for him or for me,”’ 

“I'm as much so as any one,” replied Stafford, 
‘ff I know the facts and do nothing to prevent. 
I cannot afford to play now any more than I 
could before. If I lose my scholarship, I shall 
have to stay out of school next term and work. 
But rather than see such a dishonor come upon 
the school, I would sacrifice a good deal. So 
I’m ready to take my old place on the team, 
only, of course, McGraw must go.’ 

“Oh, yes, of course,” repeated Cliff, sarcas- 
tically. 

“Or if you prefer, I’ll repeat what 1 have 
heard to Professor Fenton to-morrow after 
recitation, and let him investigate the case—a 
thing I should hate very much to do.” 

“On the contrary, there’s nothing you'd like 
better to do,” said Cliff, angrily. “Carrying 
tales to the faculty! A fine sense of honor you 
have!” 

To this Stafford made no reply except, ““Good 
night.” 


“It’s a bad business for me, whatever the 


“1 TELL YOU, OLD MAN, WE'VE GOT THEM.’ 


To such lengths had | their worst course, thus revenging himself o: 


Jack by making him appear a cause of defeat, 
and the natural desire to see his team win th. 
great victory. Vacillating and sullen, he was 
incompetent to plan and lead and inspire. 

Upon Stafford fell the burden of responsi- 
bility, and he was despairingly conscious, as he 
‘struggled to reanimate the dispirited team, that 
his hold on his studies was slipping, and his 
chance for the indispensable scholarship dimin- 
ishing: yet he fought 
stubbornly the losing 
battle. The Jack 
Stafford of former 
years would hardly 
be recognized in the 
serious, cool, desper- 
ately determined 
Jack Stafford of to- 
day. He wasted not 
an ounce of strength 
or an unnecessary 
word; but there was 
no-one in the school 
or on the visiting 
elevens who could 
stand before him. 

His example finally 
had its effect. Cliff 
ceased dallying with 
thoughts of revenge. 
The team wondered, 
and caught the new 
spirit. 

**A half-dozen per- 
fectly learned move- 
ments are better 
than a dozen uncer 
tain ones,’”’ said Jack ; and over these half-dozen 
the team worked with silent determination. 

The eventful day had come. <A merry, noisy, 
gaily colored crowd thronged the long rows of 
seats on the Easton field. The Hillbury boys 
had come in a body, as was the custom, and 
their smiling, boastful faces betrayed their antici- 
pation of victory. 

There was a final discussion in the Easton 
quarters just before the boys took the field, as to 
the plan of the game, and Jack at last had the 
satisfaction—if there could be satisfaction in the 
face of responsibility involved—of seeing his 
plan adopted. They were to kick during the 
first half, and play a defensive game, saving the 
backs for the time when the enemy should be 
tired. 

Cliff won the toss and chose the field. Hillbury 
led off with a long kick. Cliff, the Easton 
| full-back, safely caught the ball, and carried it 
| some distance down the field. Another rush 

brought it a yard or two farther, and then, as 
| the Hillbury backs crept up nearer to help their 
| rushers withstand the expected charge, the ball 
rose from behind the Easton line in a long, high 
curve. 

The surprised full-back ran back nearly to his 
goal-line before he grasped the ball, and his way 
up the field was soon blocked by the Easton 
ends, who had passed the opposing half-backs 
almost before the ball was kicked. A great 
cheer from the Easton side greeted this play, 
which, however, soon died away as the Hillbury 
eleven began slowly to push its way again up 
the field. 

“What a kick that was?” cried one of ai 
Eastonian group in admiration. “I thought it 
was going over the line.” 

“Yes,” growled Macklin, who stood by, “but 
what’s been gained by it? Just gave the ball to 
the other side. Hillbury will make a touch-down 
now.”’ 

But Macklin was mistaken. It is a long 
distance from one goal-line to another, and Hill- 
bury found it slow work to make ground. A 
good run around the end, another through the 
centre, and then the advance was by yards ali! 
feet, a monotonous and exhausting hammeri!: 
at the line. 

“What a game that Stafford is putting up!” 
said Macklin. “Just watch him!’ 

To the critic who will see in football only « 
series of brutal and dangerous personal contes's 
Jack Stafford might have taught a lesson thai 
day. For him there was no personal elemei! 
in the game; his entire strength of mind and 
body was exerted in carrying out the genera! 
plan. 

A Hillbury rusher stood before him to block 
his way. Jack seemed ignorant of his.presetice. 
His eyes were upon the ball, under the cent: 
rusher’s hand; when that moved, like a flash lic 
was by his opponent and after the ball. It was 
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| hard to see how he did it, but he was always the 
| first one through, and always in the best positio. 
| to stop the enemy’s play. 


At last above tiv 
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middle of the field there was a fumble, and 
Baldwin secured the ball. 

“Now we’ll see them rush it down,” whispered 
Macklin in his friend’s ear. 

“The fools!”” he cried a moment later, as Cliff 
punted again down the field. “What can they 
be thinking of ?” 

Again the ball came slowly up toward the 
Easton goal; again a long punt drove it down 
the field fora new beginning. Then time was 
called, and no one had scored. | 

Diseussion was rife among the Eastonians | 
during the ten minutes’ intermission. They | 
hardly knew whether to feel encouraged or not. 
Their eleven had played a magnificent defensive 
game, but had not so far made a single good | 





rush. | 

Inside the quarters, however, a different spirit | 
reigned. 

“I tell you, old man, we’ve got them!” cried 
Cliff, jubilantly, clapping Jack on the shoulder. 
“We've got them as sureas guns! Their backs 
are dead tired, and ours are as fresh as daisies.’’ 

“Carefully, though,” said Jack; “overconfi-’ 
dence will ruin us. They may be stronger than | 
we think.” | 

‘Well, there is one hole we can count on any 
time,” said Baldwin, “and that is through | 
Jack’s man; he’s pretty well exhausted.” 

“J didn’t know it,” said Jack, laughing. “To 
tell the truth, I’ve been too busy to notice him.’ 

As the elevens took the field for the second 
half, each felt that the critical time had come. 
It was Easton’s turn to kick off, and the Hill- 
bury players had the first chance with the ball. 
Refreshed by their short rest, with desperate 
earnestness they began forcing their way down 
the field. Five yards they gained, ten, three, 
five, eight, ten. The Eastonian supporters 
relapsed into ominous silence, while from the 
other side of the field arose a terrific din. 

Then Jack’s practised eye caught a look of 
expectancy in the face of the half-back opposite 
him. With a feint and a dive, as the ball went 
back, he was by his opponent in the rush-line. 
The startled half-back tried to dodge, dropped | 
the ball, and as he fell to recover it, found | 
himself not on the ball, but on Stafford’s back. | 
The ball was again in Easton’s possession ! 

Now was their chance. Dash against the 
tackle! dash against the guard! around the 
end; through the centre; faster and faster 
swept the lines down the field. It was the rush 
of the strong against the weary, of victory 
against defeat. 

Waving banners, tooting horns, straining their 





poor hoarse throats to swell the discordant peean, | goodly 


the delighted Eastonians saw the ball pushed 
across the line and the first score made. 

So the game was won; for, the advantage thus | 
gained, later scores were easy to make, and | 
Easton had many points to her credit when the | 
end came. 

It would be wrong to say that Jack was not 
pleased by the great victory. He felt a just | 
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the noisy celebration was over, Jack Stafford sat between,—silent and grave. Only Aunt Hope of its age’’—that did not 


long in his room with his head bowed upon his | 
desk, a prey to gloomy thoughts over the uncer- | 
tainty of the future. If his schoolmates could | 
have seen him then, they might have realized 
that athletic renown may be bought at too dear 
a price, and by an unwilling purchaser. 

The end of the term came. The school had 
gathered in the chapel for the last time before | 
the holidays. The names of the winners of | 
scholarships were read in alphabetical order. | 
With his heart in his mouth Jack listened. 

“Nelson, Roberts, Smith, Trent,—” the others 
he did not hear. The dismal certainty of his | 
own failure came over him with stunning force. | 

“There’s no help for it,’ he was 
saying to himself, as he came down 
the stairs. “I must drop out of 
school for a term and earn some 
money, or else try to board myself 
by what I can earn by odd jobs. 
All the good places are occupied 
now ; it will be hard to find anything 
to do here.’ 

“T say, Stafford,’ sounded a voice 
in his ear, “Professor Fenton wants 
to see you in his room.” 

Jack did not look up; mechan- 
ically he turned into the passage 
leading to the professor’s room. 

“You’ve lost your scholarship,” 
said Professor Fenton in his bluff, 
direct way. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Jack, sadly, 
“T have.” 

“And you needed it badly 2” 

“I don’t see how I can get along 
without it, sir.’ 

“Well, Stafford, within the last 
few days I have learned certain 
facts. about our football team that 
surprised me. There was no question 
about the facts, for they were given to me by 
the captain himself—a voluntary confession. 
Now _I believe in honest athletics, amateur | 
athleties,—not in contests with hired gladiators, | 
—and I am glad to do something for a boy who, | 
at the expense of personal sacrifice, will contend | 
for honesty and fair dealing. ‘Various sums of 
money come into my hands every term for | 
distribution. This term I shall give you the | 
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WISTFULLY.” 
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whole amount, which slightly exceeds the schol-| money. Iam only the agent of the givers; and | on the back door-steps. Only Aunt Faith was 
arship, I know no one who better deserves | you can best show your gratitude to them,” he | left out of the busy proceedings; cooking was 


it.”’ 


added, after a moment’s pause, “by striving as | 


483 


not Aunt Faith’s talent. She stole up-stairs to 


The boy’s face lighted up with joy; in an | loyally to uphold the standard of scholarship of | Salome’s room under the eaves, and took down 
unsteady voice he began to stammer his | the old school as you have striven to protect her the new dimity dress. 


thanks. 
“Don’t thank me!” interrupted the professor, | 
with a deprecating gesture. “It is not my) 


good name.’’ 
“I will do it, sir!” said Jack; and he kept 
his word. 


THE “GROWING UP” OF SALOME. | 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL, 


.T RB 
WAS 


‘NACH of thethree ‘9 
elderly Misses | 
Camp had a 

firmly rooted belief that both the other 
“girls” were getting hard of hearing. 
That was why, when Aunt Faith 
overheard Mrs. Pippin’s uncharitable speech 
about the Child, she bore it alone patiently. It 
was really fortunate the girls had inherited 
Grandmother Camp’s deafness—it would have 
hurt them so to hear that speech. 

“It’s ridiculous that Salome Pitcher’s aunts 
don’t let her dresses down’’—that had been the 
arrow that wounded gentle Aunt Faith. “She 
looks like a long-legged game pullet, tall of its 
age. When my girls were fifteen they wore their 
skirts to their boot-tops.”’ 

The old ladies had been on their way home 
from meeting—three abreast, as they always 
walked. ‘The Elmsboro’ selectmen built the 
village sidewalks with direct reference to that 
peculiarity of the Misses Camp. 

Mrs. Pippin had rustled along behind them, in 
her stiff, creaky black silk. Her pew was just 
behind theirs, and it was natural they should 
fall into line that way, coming out of the little 
vine-embowered church. It was the only con- 
necting link between them. 

The Child—Salome was always the Child to 
her doting old aunts—had walked on briskly 
ahead of them, her short skirts swaying about 
her knees. Salome was fifteen years old and of 


size. 
“The Child’s legs are long,’’ mused Aunt 
Faith, still smarting under her wound, “and so 
very narrow. She takes after the Camps, dear 
Child! No, I wouldn’t have had the girls 
hear Mrs. Pippin for anything. It’s the first 
time I’ve ever felt to be reconciled to their 





affliction.” 


Aunt Charity was watching thd Child, too— | stretch of black stockings 
pride in the results of his own labor and counsel, and smarting. Her sweet, delicate face was| below them, Salome did 
and as a devoted Eastonian rejoiced in the suc- | suffused with a pale flush. She walked between | not know she looked like 
cess of the school eleven. But that night, after|the others,— Aunt Charity always walked | a little “game pullet, tall 


spoke, and her words made the other “girls” | 
start involuntarily. 

“‘How—how tall the Child is getting to be!” 
Aunt Hope said. Then they walked on together 
without further words. That was as near as | 
they had ever come to confessing that Salome | 
was growing up. Salome? The Child? No, 
no, the Child could not be growing up! She was 
just a slip of a thing yet that they could dose 
and coddle and get out of scrapes, the dear 
Child! 

This was the cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand that lurked always on the horizon of the 
Misses Camp—that some day, some time, Salome 
would grow up and leave them. It 
haunted them always. Lately the 
cloud had been growing steadily 
bigger. 

At dinner-time that Sunday they 
talked with gentle animation of the 
village picnic that was to take place | 
on Tuesday. Salome’s animation was 
not quite so gentle. 

“It’s going to be the best one we’ve 
ever had!”’ she cried, enthusiastically. 
“The Keith boys are going to run the 
little steam-launch on the pond, and 
Enoch Bentley’s going to make gallons 
of ice-cream—gallons!”’ 

“TI suppose they’ll all dress up con- 
siderable,’ Aunt Faith said. 

“Yes, of course,” echoed Aunt 
Hope. “It’s foolish, but they always 
do. You’ll wear your new dimity, 
dear Child. I’m glad you put it on 
to-day, to kind of take the new off.” 

“It’s a very pretty dress,” said 
Aunt Faith, “and simple. Nothing 
could be more suitable for a child.” 

She sighed gently. She was glad 
Salome was sitting down, so she could 
not see how long—and narrow, very narrow— 
the dear Child’s legs were. Mrs. Pippin’s 
strident voice was in Aunt Faith’s ears still. 

“Yes, certainly, it is suitable, most suitable,” 
rejoined Aunt Charity, hastily. Was she hearing 
Mrs. Pippin’s voice, too? 

“I’m thankful, girls, we made it up with a 
generous hem and turned down at the belt; and 
there’s a plenty of new, too, to face it with 
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some time—when the Child grows up. It’s 
goods that will wash like a pocket-handkerchief 
and wear for years and years.” 

“You may wear it to the academy at the 
mills, yet, dear Child!” smiled gentle Aunt 
Hope. The academy was another sore spot, but 
the three dear old ladies found consolation in | 
treating it as a mild joke. It loomed still so far 
ahead of them. ‘There was really no occasion | 
to worry about the academy yet. The distance | 
from Salome’s knees to her ankles was very 
considerable. It was 
Aunt Faith who had set 
her ankles as the academy 
limit for skirts. 

The Child pushed back 
her chair suddenly and 
stood out on the bare, 
painted floor before them 
all. They were used to 
her little whimsies and 
smiled indulgent]y. 

“Look!” she cried, 
“see how far it is! I 
measured last night, and 
it’s nine inches!” 

She was looking down 
wistfully at her knee- 
short skirts and the long 


trouble her. But how 
she did want to go to the 
academy! All the other 
girls went—even Alethea 
Pippin was going in the 
fall, and she was only 
thirteen. A sob crept 
into Salome’s voice, and 
she choked it down with 
a little unsteady laugh. 

“It takes so long for 
your petticoats to grow 
nine inches, Aunt Faith, 
Aunt Hope, Aunt Charity,” she appealed to 
them all, in her own quaint fashion. “Don’t 
you see, at the rate they’re growing now, I 
shall be middle-aged when they get to academy 
length ?” 

She laughed again nervously, and then, with 
one of her sudden impulses, darted round the 
little tea-table, hugging them all in turn, and 
escaping in a little whirl of short, crisp skirts 
through the kitchen door. It was the way ond 
the Child when she was excited. Not for the 
world would she have the three dear old aunts 
know the longing in her heart—the longing to 
grow up like other girls. Her intense loyalty to 
them forbade the slightest open rebellion. If 
they wanted her a little girl till she was forty, | 
she must bear it. 

“But I'll grow up, then,” she cried to herself, 
with a fierce laugh in her throat, “and 1’ll go to | 
the academy, too!’ 

She threw herself down on the soft grass and | 
stared steadily out across the pretty, old-fashioned 
yard, seeing herself through a long vista of years, 
in ankle-deep petticoats, going down the straight 
village road toward the academy. The vision 
startled her out of her depressed spirits and her 
clear laugh drifted back to Aunt Faith, Aunt 
Hope, Aunt Charity, sitting in sober silence 
where she had left them. 

“The dear Child!” murmured Aunt Hope, 
softly, and the other “girls” drew relieved 
breaths, they hardly knew why. 

The next day was Monday, and preparations 
for the picnic were on foot. Aunt Charity and 
Aunt Hope spent the morning in the kitchen, 
among pans and nappies and warm, fragrant 
odors. The Child seeded raisins and beat eggs 


“SHE MADE A PRIM 


| on to the tune of the scissors. 





She had her thimble on and her work-bag at 
her side. She began to work with nervous haste. 

“I'll let it down a little from the top, just a 
little,”’ she thought. “I can’t have that woman 
saying things about the dear Child at the picnic. 
She’ll go, I suppose—oh dear me, yes, Mercy 
Pippin ’ll go!” 

Her scissors snipped the tiny, close stitches 
with sharp little clicks, and the gathers, released, 
set free folds upon folds of the soft material. 
Aunt Faith kept listening guiltily. 

“I wouldn’t have the girls know! I want it 
to come on them gradually,” her thoughts kept 
“They'll hardly 
notice at all to-morrow with so much going on, 
and when they do get round to noticing, they'll 
be used to it.” Aunt Faith’s logic was open to 
criticism, but it satisfied her gentle soul. 

She sat up in Salome’s room al) the morning, 
working fast and hard. Once she slipped down 
into the kitchen and got a hot iron unobserved. 
She spread newspapers on the floor and pressed 
out the crease and the old gathers iti the dimity 
skirt with patient care. She had let the dress 
down nearly three inches, but nothing but the 
added length told the secret. Now let Mrs. 


Pippin go to the picnic! 


In the afternoon Salome went out into the 
orchard with her book, and the three old ladies 
went to their rooms for their customary after- 
dinner naps. The naps were as inevitable as 
the dinner. Aunt Faith slept the sound sleep of 
a relieved mind, but the other “girls’’ were rest- 
less and uneasy. It was a good while before 
Aunt Charity could close her eyes. Aunt Hope 
gave up the struggle entirely. 

“It’s no use,” she marmured, “I can’t get 
Mercy Pippin’s voice out o’ my ears. It keeps 
saying those hateful words right along steady. 
I’m thankful the girls couldn’t hear, sometimes 
it must be a relief to be hard of hearing.’’ 

She stirred uneasily 
about her room, setting 


restlessly. Then she 
tiptoed across the hall 
into Salome’s room. 
Her mind was made 
up at last. 

“I’ve got to do it; it’s 
no use,” she cried, 
softly, “I can’t have 
the Child made sport 
of, and I ean bear doing 
it better than either of 
the girls. They’re so 
tender-hearted they 
couldn’t see to sew 
through their tears. It 
would almost break 
their hearts to be a 
party to the Child’s 
growing up.” 

The tears ran in slow 
procession down tender- 
hearted Aunt Hope’s 
delicate, seamed face. 
She was finding it hard, 
too. If they once began 
to admit that the dear 
Child was growing up, 
where would the end 
be? 

‘And I’m admit- 
ting!” groaned Aunt 
Hope. “Here I’m going 
to let this hem down in 
cold blood! But I’ve got to—it’s no use, I’ve got 
to! I’m thankful we put in such a very wide 
hem—Charity didn’t want it but three inches, 
but I said six. Now I can let it half down and 
it will look all right. I'll carry it out in the 
unfinished chamber where the girls can’t see me. 
Poor things! but they’!l take it easier if it kind 
of grows on them gradually.” 

It was hot in the unfinished chamber, and 
Aunt Hope was afraid of spiders. Both circum- 
stances made her remaining there all the after- 
noon heroic ; but she worked on steadily. Before 
it was quite tea-time she kindled the kitchen fire 
and warmed a flatiron. 

Her work was done with painstaking neatness, 
and the pretty dress was hung away again in 
Salome’s little lean-to closet before the girls 
came out of their rooms. Aunt Hope had for- 
borne to hold it up for the last inspection that 
women give their work; she was afraid it would 
look long to her. The same fear had prevented 
Aunt Faith in the morning. They had both 
hung away the dimity dress with averted 
faces. 

The Elmsboro’ lights were extinguished early. 
On many summer evenings they were not lighted 
atall. On this particularevening Salome Pitcher 
and her three old aunts sat out in their cool little 
yard until the stars came out, and it was bed- 
time. All along the pretty village street there 
was a soft coo of voices and the creaking of 
rockers on gravel-walks and verandas. All 
Elmsboro’ was out-of-doors in the twilight. ‘The 
fun-maker of the neighborhood went along the 
street, warning them into bed. 

“Picnic! Pienic! Pienicto-morrow! All ye 
good people, hie ye to bed!”’ his gay voice boomed 
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in their ears, and there was a ripple of laughter 
and shuffling of feet and chairs along the street. 

“Come on, Aunt Faith, Aunt Hope, Aunt 
Charity!’ Salome’s bright voice called, laugh- 
ingly. 

“We won’t light the lamps, the starlight is so 
bright,””’ Aunt Faith said. 

But an hour later Aunt Charity lighted a 
lamp. She stole to-the Child’s door and looked 
in. She was asleep, dear Child! Aunt Charity 
tiptoed across the room to the closet. ‘The soft 
starshine lighted her quaint little figure in its 
white nightgown and kissed her intent, wistful 
face. Aunt Charity was smaller than the other 
girls, she was not “the greatest of these,’’ like 
the other charity in the Bible. 

When she crept back to her own room again, 
Salome’s new dimity dress was over her arm. 
Its skirt trailed in unwonted fashion on the floor, 
as she walked. It got in Aunt Charity’s way, 
and made her stumble a little. 

“T’ve got to! I’ve got to!’ she thought. “I 
can’t let folks like Merey Pippin say unpleasant 
things about the Child’s legs—haven’t I suffered 
ever since meeting let out Sunday? I’m glad 
the girls were spared, I can bear it better than 
they could. For once it was a mercy they couldn’t 
hear readily. Now, let me see —’”’ 

She bent close to the light and pursed her l’ps 
thoughtfully. She had made up her mind to let 
part of the hem down to Salome’s skirt. 

“It was fortunate—oh! Why, I thought— 
m-m-m, I see. We only made a three-inch hem, 
I see. I was thinking we made a very broad 
one, but I remember there was a good deal of 
discussion. I was almost hurt with the other 
girls for wanting it so broad, and they made it 
my way after all! All is, I shall have to face it 
down. The new pieces are down-stairs in the 
secretary drawer.” 

And like a little white ghost Aunt Charity 
crept down to get them. They were rather small 
pieces, and made a good deal of piecing necessary. 
It took a long time to face down Salome’s skirt. 
The clock in the church-steeple struck the hour 
that takes the most strokes and the hour that 
takes the least—and yet again—before Aunt 
Charity had finished. Then without another 
look at the heap of soft stuff in her lap, she 
bundled it up over her arm and carried it back 
to Salome’s closet. It was dark in the bit of a 
corner, and she had to fumble around among the 
tiers of hooks. It seemed hard to find one high 
enough so that the dress would not trail on the 
floor. On her way out, Aunt Charity stooped to 
kiss the Child. 

“Dear Child!’”’ she whispered. 

One, two, three! clanged the steeple clock as 
little old Aunt Charity went back to bed. She 
was very tired. 

“But 1 had to, 1 had to,” she spoke aloud. 
“And it was easier for me than the other girls. 
They could hardly have borne it. They’ll kind 
of get used to it now, before they know it. It 
had to come.” 

She lay awake a while, and the pillow under 
her faded cheek grew wet. Aunt Charity was 
remembering so many things about the dear 
Child—the time when she came to them first, a 
tiny morsel in Jong, white clothes; the time 
when she toddled about on uncertain, short little 
legs ; the times upon times she had made sunshine 
for them with her childish fun and play. She 
was remembering how fast the years had gone 
over her small, flaxen head, and how, in spite of 
thein all, she had grown from their knees up to 
their elbows,—their shoulders,—she was up to 
Aunt Charity’s crown of white hair now. Aunt 
Charity remembered that. They had not been 
able to keep her a little child. 

It was a beautiful day for a picnic. Salome 
exulted in it, putting her bright, tousled head 
out of the window to breathe in whiffs of the 
cool air, and humming strains of gay song as 
she dressed. She reached out to pick clusters of 
the climbing roses to pin on her dress. They 
would go so well with the pretty dimity. 

“Now for my dress—yes, I’m coming, Aunt 
Charity! I'll be there in a minute —” 

But it was more than a minute that Salome 
stood before her looking-glass in speechless 
astonishment. 

The tall figure that stood looking back at her 
was a young woman’s figure, lithe and straight 
and good to see. It was dressed in dainty dimity 
—that looked natural to Salome. But the skirt! 
The skirt swung round her slender ankles in 
graceful folds. It swayed and dipped about 
them as she, Salome, moved. She had grown 
up in a night! 

Another breathless minute the girl stood look- 
ing. Then with a swift turn of her wrists and 
a twirl of her little brown fingers she had twisted 
all her mass of bright hair into a demure knot on 
her neck. She had drawn the childish ribbons 
into staider loops and fastened her one treasure— 
her mother’s breastpin—at her throat. 

Then the three old aunts below heard her 
steps coming down the stairs, staidly and gently, 
not with a wild dash and clamor. They had 
hardly time to notice the change before the 
kitchen door opened and the Child, grown up, 
stood framed in it. 

She made a prim little courtesy to them, holding 
out her long skirt, mineingly. Her laughing 
face nodded and swayed before them. 

“*Where are you going, my pretty maid?’ 
‘I’m going to the academy, sir,’ she said,’’ her 
clear, delighted voice sang in their ears; and 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


then something happened. With sudden com- 
plete abandonment, Salome whirled toward them 
and took them, unresisting, into her arms. 

“You dear Aunt Faith, Aunt Hope, Aunt 
Charity!” she exclaimed, crying and laughing 
against their sweet old faces, ‘“‘you were so good 
todo it! It was such a beautiful surprise! You 
were so dear—dear—dear !”’ 

She portioned out the “dears,” one to each of 
them, with a rapid accompaniment of kisses— 
the Child’s old kisses. She danced about the 
warm little kitchen, radiantly happy. 

That was the day Salome grew up. Long 
afterward, when even the academy stood dimly 
in the background, that day made a distinct spot 
in the memory of three old ladies. ‘They never 


explained it to each other, or to themselves. 
Each, in bewildered guiltiness that gradually 
softened into quiet resignation, held herself alone 
accountable for the Child’s sudden growing up. 

“There were so many spiders out in the 
unfinished chamber, | guess I was kind of 
agitated,” Aunt Faith thought. “TI didn’t realize 
how much was turned down at the top.” ; 

“I’m so absent-minded—I take it from Great- 
Grandmother Camp,’’ Aunt Hope mused, in 
bewilderment. ‘I must’ve faced it down instead 
of hemmed it.” 

“The light was so poor, I guess I couldmr’t see 
what I was doing very well,’’? murmured little 
Aunt Charity, softly to herself. ‘But it had to 
come!”’ 
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“JAMES HARRISON.” 


ONG years ago, 

“when life and 

hope were new,” 
I received a_ letter 
from him whom Bret 
Harte calls “the mas- 
ter,”” and who is the 
master still to my 
contemporaries in 
literature, praising 
some contribution that 
I had written for 
Household Words, 
and bidding me be of 
good courage. It was 
a kind thing to do, for his written words were 
literally golden, and his time very precious. 
Moreover, although a very young beginner, I had 
met with many rejections as a would-be con- 
tributor, and might well have been even despaired 
of by an impatient judge. “ 

The effect of this encouragement upon myself 
was little short of magical; and I made a vow to 
myself that if ever in the years to come I 
should find myself an editor, 1 would take 
example from the one who had, as it seemed, 
made a man of me. 

Whether that vow was kept, it is for others to 
say, but I certainly was always in sympathy 
with those who strove, literally enough, to 
“make their way through the press’’ and win a 
name for themselves, at the pen’s point, in the 
lists of literature. To narrate my experiences, 
which extended over forty years, would fill a 
volume, but I have set down one or two that 
occurred in connection with my younger con- 
tributors, who naturally always interested me 
the most. 

In no case have I exaggerated the facts, but as 
these neophytes have become more or less well 
known, I have so transposed matters as, while 
apparently making identification easy, will render 
it impossible even to the persons themselves. 

Of course most contributors are personally 
unknown to their editor—although that is never 
the fault of the rejected ones, who always believe 
in the virtue of an interview, so that the poor 
editor is obliged to employ a sort of “chucker 
out” to keep himself private; he has to nfakea 
picture of them in his mind, gathered from the 
nature of their articles. 


The Editor Gets a Surprise. 


On several occasions I had ‘had some very 
bright sketches of country life from a young 
sportsman who, although he was mostly on 
horseback, seemed to have eyes about him for 
other things than horses and hounds; then he 
sent me a short story of military life, a little 
erring, as was to be expected in a youngster, upon 
the side of fastness,—too much cigar-smoking and 
too many brandy-and-sodas,—but yery graphic 
and entertaining. As my people were mostly 
military, it interested me more, perhaps, than it 
would have done, and it interested them,—which 
it was rather difficult for any story-teller to do,— 
and thereby proved its genuine character. 

T was rather pleased when the young fellow 
wrote that he was coming up to town to see me, 
| and I made him an appointment for that purpose. 
| At the hour arranged for I was annoyed by my 
confidential clerk bringing in a card with ‘“‘Miss 
Norman” on it. I said, “I do not know this 
lady, and you are well aware that I do not see 
people who have not an introduction.” 

“She is very ladylike, sir,” he answered, “and 
pretty.” 

It was a wrong remark for him to make, of 
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“JOHN MARCHMONT.” 


course, since it almost 
suggested that good 
looks were a passport 
which should be re- 
served for true merit, 
but I said I could 
give her two minutes. 

Accordingly she was 
ushered into the hall 
of audience, an apart- 
ment, by the by, on 
the third floor, and 
always in a state of 
litter. She was comely 
enough, but I at once explained to her that 
my time was precious, and that I had made 
an appointment for that very hour. “You will 
show Mr. Marchmont up, when he comes, at 
once,” I added, to the clerk, with significance. 

“But I am Mr. Marchmont,” said the lady. 

You might have knocked me down with a 
feather. Nothing she had written had given me 
the least hint of her being of the fair sex; nay, 
| what would to my mind have done away with all 
| Suspicion, had I entertained any, was that she 
had always taken my alterations in her sketches 
with the greatest good nature. As a rule, if 
you venture to hint that this or that falls short 
of excellence in a lady’s contribution, she is 
surprised and by no means pleased. Any other 
fault she could have imagined in her composition, 
but—you must excuse her remarking—the para- 
graph in question was written with particular 
eare, and if excised the whole article would be 
spoiled. Miss Norman had acquiesced in every 
suggestion, and never remonstrated, even at a 
deletion. 

Her father txept hounds, her brothers were in 
the army, and her writings had taken color from 
their red coats; she had felt that if she wrote as 
one of her own sex, there would be a doubt of 
her knowing what she wrote about; so she 
adopted the pseudonym of John Marchmont. 
By that name she afterwards became known to 
a large public, who are as much deceived up to 
this very day as I was. 

For some time, although intermittently, I had 
been receiving certain sketches of London life in 
the East End, of which I thought very highly. 
lt was long before the days when “slumming” 
became fashionable. The place was a terra 
incognita to the majority of our readers, and 
the articles had attracted much attention. They 
were written by one James Harrison, evidently 
a man of education and refinement, and yet 
showed an acquaintance with his subject—how 
the very poorest live—which spoke volumes either 
for his philanthropy or his love of adventure. 

I received these articles at long intervals, as if 
he seldom visited the places in question, but when 
he did so he evidently investigated them with 
great thoroughness, and described them with a 
realism that in less delicate hands might easily 
have been offensive; he always wrote, however, 
with good taste, although not perhaps with that 
sympathetic pity with which a man, presumably 
of good position, should regard the privations of 
his less fortunate fellow-creatures. 

IT had had a good de&l of correspondence with 
him, and had more than once asked him to call 
upon me, but he had never done so. His letters 
and the checks they enclosed were invariably 
addressed to him at some post-office, instead 
of a -private house, and whenever he was thus 
communicated with I noticed there was a long 
interval before we heard from him again; this is 
unusual with young contributors,—he had told 
me he was young,—upon whose imagination 
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checks have generally a prolific effect ; they begin 
to write at once, on the receipt of them. 

One day my clerk came into the room with a 
troubled face, as if something unpleasant had 
happened; he said that a man had called that 
morning before my arrival, giving the name o{ 
Harrison, and that he: had been sent away, but 
was now returned. 


A Pathetic History. 


“Why had he been sent away,” 1 asked, 
“since you knew that I wished to see him?” 

“Well, sir, I thought he was an impostor,”’— 
of whom indeed we had many,—“but since he 
has come again —’’ 

“Show him in!” I interrupted, much displeased 
that discourtesy should have been offered to so 
valued a contributor; yet when he entered [ felt 
that the clerk had had every excuse for his 
conduct. I thought for the moment that I was 
in the presence of a street-beggar. 

The man was in threadbare black, without a 
sign of linen about him; his buttonless coat was 
fastened across his chest with a pin, not because 
it was cold, for it was summer, but obviously to 
conceal the absence of a shirt; the collar was 
turned up, doubtless for the same reason; his 
shoes were patched, and the sole of one of them 
was loose and flapped as he moved. Yet the 
voice was singularly gentle, although rather 
hoarse, in which this scarecrow observed, with 
pathetic cynicism, “You have expressed a wish 
to seg James Harrison; here he is.” 

From that moment I had no doubt of his 
identity. I offered him a chair, and he sat down 
with his hat—such a hat!—in his hand, and 
looked at me with earnest eyes. They were not 
bright eyes, yet they had keen intelligence; his 
face, although pale and haggard, had a pleasant 
expression ; his head had but little hair on it, yet 
his whole expression was youthful, the remains 
of a wasted youth. 

“T have not had the pleasure of a contribution 
from you for some time,” I said. 

“No,” he answered with a smile. ‘Your last 
check, you see, was a larger one than usual, so I 
had to run through it. However,” with a rueful 
look at his clothes, “I have done it at last; so 
thoroughly, indeed, that I have not a copper to 
buy ink and paper with, so I had to come to you, 
after all.” 

He had evidently put off the evil day on which 
he had to exhibit his degradation as long as 
possible. 

“Do you mean to say you have literally not a 
penny ?” 

“1 have not a farthing!” he replied, with a sort 
of chuckle that was far more pathetic than a sigh. 

“And are the experiences you have written 
for me not only real ones,—of which I am well 
convineed,—but your own experiences ?” 

“They are. I have plumbed the depths of 
human misery.” 

His story was distressing, but he had no 
complaint to make; he seemed to understand 
well that he owed all his misfortunes to himself. 
He was naturally idle, and would only work 
when compelled to do so. All his money had 
been spent on his education, so that for years he 
had lived from hand to mouth. Of late years he 
had taken to opium-eating, which had destroyed 
what little remained of energy. Yet he retained 
his wits. 

A ten-pound note had quite a magical effect on 
him; he came to dine with me the next day at a 
restaurant, a well-dressed and intelligent young 
fellow, and a very interesting companion. | 
got him a situation on a newspaper, where he 
stayed six months. Then he “went under” 
again, emerged fitfully for a few years, and 
eventually fell a victim to his drug. 

One of the most common faults of literary 
contributors is bad handwriting. How can they 
expect even the kindest of editors to wade 
through their hieroglyphics in search of buried 
merit? On the other hand, it is true that some 
editors share this unfortunate drawback—and I 
have been accused of it myself. 

My enemies called my calligraphy a scrawl, 
while my friends confined themselves to saying 
that my telegraph hand was better than my 
writing hand. Sometimes I have had letters 
from a contributor saying he had received my 
obliging communication, but could not gather 
from it whether his article was accepted or 
rejected. Of course these people are very stupid. 
“The clearest hand,” said Goethe, “cannot be 
read by twilight,” but when I am writing to 
lady contributors I always take great care to be 
distinct, because they always give themselves 
the benefit of the doubt whenever there is one. 


An Amusing Mistake. 


I had on one occasion received from a youll: 
lady in the country a charming set of verses, 
which I had hastened to acknowledge. Editors 
get so much poetry, and almost all bad; whe 
people write in verse, they seem to think that the) 
are inspired, and therefore above criticism; »° 
that when anything really good comes of this 
kind it is very welcome, and we write to say Sv. 
Under such circumstances a gushing answe! 
generally comes by return of post, and editor 
and contributor join themselves into a mutu:! 
admiration society. 

But in this case I got no reply. This s° 
amazed me that after a while I wrote again, 
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expressing a hope that my first communication 
had not miscarried. It had been only a post-card, 
such as I usually send when accepting small 
poetical contributions, but I had always found it 
sufficient for its purpose. This young poetess, 
however, was not, it seemed, so easily satisfied ; 
she appeared to think a post-card beneath her 
dignity, for in her reply she enclosed the one I 
had sent to her. 

“Sir, the cause of my silence was that I saw no 
sufficient encouragement in your communication, 
enclosed, to offer another contribution.” 

My post-card was as follows: “I hope to make 
use of your pretty verses.” Not an elaborate 
eulogy, it is true, but perfectly polite and 
appreciatory. 

A friend happened to call upon me while I sat 
with this inexplicable letter in my hand. 

“What do you think of this?’ I said, giving it 
to him to read. “Poetesses are kittle cattle to 
deal with, are they not ?’’ 

“But you were not civil to the lady,” he 
replied. “I cannot make use of your silly 
verses” was downright rude. That was what 
he had made my post-card out to be, and so had 
the poetess! 1 had never had the fact of my 
handwriting being but indifferent brought home 
to me before. 

The great happiness and crowning success of 
an editor’s career is of course the discovery of 
genius. Like gold, although it is sure to be 
found sooner or later, its early recognition 
depends on its detection by an expert. I do 
not say that I was a better assayer than my 
neighbors, but I was certainly very fortunate in 
my “finds.” 

There are some authors who are to me “as 
captain is to subaltern,” whom I had the 
pleasure of raising from the ranks, and who 
still, like all generous minds, exaggerate the 
obligation. I was their master of the ceremo- 
nies, and introduced them to the public a few 
weeks earlier, perhaps, than they would have 
introduced themselves; that is all. 

And there are others, alas! who gave me the 
same opportunity, but I did not take advantage 
of it. 





For the “ America’s” Cup. 
= T is forty-eight years since the 
schooner-yacht America, built 
on the model of the New York 
pilot-boats and owned by the 
commodore of the New York 
Yacht Club, crossed the Atlan- 
tie to try conclusions with some 
of the British pleasure craft. 
Our cousins were shy of her, 
after one or two preliminary 
brushes; but finally she was 
permitted to enter a race around 
« the Isle of Wight for a cup 
offered by the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. Fifteen yachts 
started. The America won. 

Six years later, in 1857, the owners of the 
America presented the New York Yacht Club 
with the cup, providing that it should be offered 
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as a trophy for a race with any challenging yacht 
of any foreign country. Nine times since then 
challengers have come forward, and have been 
defeated. 

The last contest, between the Defender and 
Valkyrie III., which took place in 1895, ended 
in an unsatisfactory way. The British yacht 
was beaten, but her owner, Lord Dunraven, 
insisted that she had not been given a fair 
chance. Considerable feeling was aroused on 
both sides of the water. Another 
international race seemed only a 
possibility of the distant future. 
However, in August last, the Royal 
Ulster Yacht Club of Belfast, Ire- 
land, challenged the eup on behalf 
of Sir Thomas Lipton, a millionaire 
merchant. His yacht, the Sham- 
rock, will race the American yacht, 
Columbia, beginning on Tuesday, 
October third; and the yacht that 
wins three out of five thirty-mile 
races will carry off the cup. 

These yachts are very much alike. 
Looking at two photographs that 
did not bear the names, only an 
expert could tell “which is which.” 
Che fact is that, during the cup 
contests, American and British 
yachtsmen have learned a good 
deal from each other. Our earlier 
craft were comparatively wide, flat- 
bottomed “skimming-dishes,”” while 
contemporary British yachts,-narrow and deep- 
keeled, were described as “planks on end.” 
Now the British yachts are wider than they 
used to be, and ours have the heavy keel—the 
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Columbia’s weighs ninety tons—that adds | 


stability and enables them to “carry sail.” 

To ensure sail-carrying capacity is one of the 
problems that designers of racers have to solve. 
Either the Columbia or Shamrock spreads 


about fourteen thousand square feet—a third of | 
an acre—ef canvas; The other problem for the | 
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designers was to build craft that should offer 
the least possible resistance to the water. Both 
of these yachts are framed of steel and plated 
with bronze, a metal that does not corrode or 
gather barnacles. The forward part of the body 
of each is cut away, so that the bow is a long, 
narrow blade. And although the length of the 
Columbia, “over all,”—from the tip of the 
bow to the end of the stern,—is a hundred and 
thirty-one feet, her load water-line is only eighty- 
nine feet and six inches long; that is to say, 
one-third of her length is “‘in the air,” as receding 
bow and overhanging stern. 

Both the Columbia and the Shamrock are 
“single-stickers,”’ having but one mast. Consid- 


erable mystery has been maintained concerning 
the Shamrock’s measurements, but the truth 
seems to be that she is both longer and wider, by 
a few inches, than the American boat. She 
seems and is bulkier all over, and looks less like 
a racing craft. 

Yet, as experts have studied the two, they 
have come to the conclusion that the only real 
difference between them is in proportion of length 
to breadth—a matter of inches. Undoubtedly 
superior seamanship will decide the contest. 
Americans have little fear of the result; but if, 
after nearly half a century, the America’s cup 
should chance to go back to the old country, Sir 
Thomas Lipton would be a popular winner. 






























' and girl readers of THE 
YouTuH’s COMPANION 
have not enjoyed the de- 
lights of coasting. But what 

: would they say to a slide 
down a hill more than fifty miles long? Twice 
a month, during the summer I spent at some 
sawmills away up in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, I used to enjoy such a ride. It was like 
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sliding down a spider’s web, for the hill was | 


neither more nor less than a flume, down which 
the lumber was shot from the mountains to the 
railroad in the Sacramento valley, about six 
thousand feet below, and fifty-four miles long, 
from the mills to the lumber-yards of the 
company which owned the whole plant. 

I shall never forget my first ride. I was 
telegraph operator, bookkeeper and a kind of 
superintendent at the mills of the Chico division 
of the company, with my headquarters at the 
Belmont Mill. One day I was ordered, by tele- 
graph, to come down the flume that afternoon, 
as soon as the men got through shipping the 
lumber, to meet the manager, who wished to 
consult about some large order we were putting 
out. It was my duty to obey, and I prepared to 
do so. 

The flume is a V-shaped trough, nearly two 
feet deep, which is set upon timbers and trestle- 
work, and extending along the sides of the cajion, 
through which Little Child Creek finds its way 
from the high Sierras to the Sacramento valley. 

The boat, as it is called, is simply a V-shaped 
box, twelve feet long, open at the front and 
closed at the rear end. ‘Three strips of board 
are nailed across, about four inches from the top. 
Boards are laid on these strips, and the boatman, 
or coaster, takes his seat on these boards, near 
the front end of the box. 

I knew nothing of the real dangers of the trip, 
or I should not have started on such a journey 
without an experienced hand to accompany me, 
but after that run I thought I had enough 
experience to warrant subsequent ventures on 
my own responsibility. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon I went 
down to the mill-yard and found everything 
ready for my departure. My boat was lying 
across the top of the flume, and half a dozen 
lumber-shippers were waiting to launch it and 
start me off on my long 
slide. I had seen others 
start on similar trips, 
and therefore did not 
betray my greenness to 
the men as I stepped on 
board the craft, after it 
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had been placed in 
the flume. The 
grade at the starting- 
point was easy, and 
as the feed -gates 
were partly closed, 
there was not much 
water running in the 
flume; so I started 
slowly when the men 
let go of the boat. 
The foreman of the mill, who was directing the 
men, walked along by my side for a few yards, 
just long enough to give me this warning: 

“Look out, sir, before you start down the big 
grade. We've been shipping some big timbers 
this afternoon, and they are apt to jump the 
flume, or to get jammed. Ask the tender at the 
top of the big grade if they have gone by all 
right. Now I'll go and let in some more 
water.” 

He turned and left me and in a few minutes 
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I felt the rear end of my boat rise, and it shot 
forward at a decidedly more rapid rate. 

About half a mile farther down I passed the 
lower mill, where another feeder gave a still 
larger volume of water. Then the steepness of 
the grade began to increase, and I knew I was 
coming to the head of what was called the “Cape 
Horn grade.”’ I was fairly in the cafion now, 
and the flume could be seen for nearly half a 
mile ahead, strung along the side of the per- 
| pendicular cliffs which towered above it, on 
| the right, fully a hundred feet. 

On the left, or outer side of the flume, was 
| a chasm two or three hundred feet deep, at 
| the bottom of which the creek went tumbling 
| and roaring among the rocks and boulders. 
| The grade grew steeper and steeper; there 
was no stopping now till the foot of it was 
reached. Any obstruction in the flume meant 

an upset and a horrible death on the rocks 
below. 

Faster and faster the boat flew along, and 
| almost before I had time to wonder whether 
| the flume was clear beyond the bend, we 
dashed around the corner, the box rubbing 
| and grinding against the outside edge of the 
flume, the stern riding high in the air and 
hanging far out over the caiion. 

A hasty glance ahead reassured me. The 
flume was clear throughout the mile of it 
through which the eye could follow and, as I 
had learned, nearly to the foot of the grade. 
With a sigh of relief I settled back and began 
to enjoy my ride. 

First I noticed that my progress was not in 
| one continuous swift flight, like that of a sled, 
| but in a succession of wild rushes. The boat, 
| or box, would run faster than the stream till 
| the water backed up in the space under the 
| boards on which I sat. Then it would check 
| and settle, till it seemed almost to touch the 
| bottom of the flume. Then the hurrying 
| stream of water behind would force itself 
| underneath, lift the stern and send the craft 
with a wild, dizzying rush down the slope till 
another check came. It was like sailing 
| through the air. Above me, on one side, towered 
| the cliff. On the other I looked down into the 
depths of the cafion, and could see the birds 
darting about far below me. The stillness was 
almost oppressive. There are few song-birds in 
California, and the only sounds 
which came to my ears were the 
subdued roar of the creek in its 
rocky bed far below, the rushing 
sound of the water in the flume, 
and the low murmur of the pines, 
which covered the mountains all 
around me. 

But now I was coming to the 
head of the “big grade,” about 
which the foreman had warned 
me. I sat erect, for I had been 
half reclining in my boat, and 
looked anxiously ahead. The 
grade is about four miles in 
length, and only a short half 
mile of it is visible from the 
flume-tender’s station at the top. 

Frank Horn, the tender, was 
standing on the platform in front of his little 
cabin as I glided by. He assured me the big 
timbers had all gone by safely and the flume was 
clear. 

“Then give me a full head of water,’’ I called 
out; “I’m in a hurry.” 

He turned and ran toward the gate which 
admitted the water from a feeder into the flume. 
I did not turn to see whether he obeyed my 
order, for I was now fairly started down the “big 
grade.” 

It is well named. It seemed to me that the 
narrow ribbon of water was running down a 
slope of fully forty degrees. Before I had gone 
a hundred yards the velocity of my boat had 
grown to be something appalling. 

T pulled my hat down over my ears and sat 
crouched as low as I could in the bow of the 
boat. The wind whistled as the boat flew down 
the slope, roeking and swaying and grinding 
aguinst the sides of the flume as if trying to leap 
out into the cafion below. Almost before I 
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could realize it we shot around a projecting point 
of the cliff, and then I had a clear view of the 
flume for more than a mile. My eyes rapidly 
ran over its length, and at the first glance it 
seemed all clear. I had risen to my knees to 
get a better view, and was just settling back 
when, far down the slope, I caught a gleam of 
yellow light, which seemed to spring from the 
cliff and stretch across the flume, out over the 
cafion. I realized in an instant what it was, and 
what it meant to me. 

One of the large timbers had jumped from the 
flume, where it swept around a hollow in the 
cliff. ‘The end had been thrust by the force of 
its momentum into a spot of shallow soil and it 
had stuck there. 

Just then I heard a rushing sound behind me. 
The “full head” of water I had called for was 
coming. The next moment I felt the rear end of 
the boat rise; it swung out over the edge of the 
flume till for a moment I thought it would 
plunge over the side, down to the depths of the 
cafion. Then the boat seemed to jump forward 
like a frightened steed. The speed was frightful ; 
away went my hat, but I did not notice it then. 
My attention was concentrated on that yellow 
streak lying across my path far down the slope. 

If the timber were not too near the top of the 
flume I might lie down in the boat and pass in 
safety. That was my only chance. It was 
impossible to stop the boat on such a grade, even 
with a moderate head of water; but with such a 
torrent as was bearing me on, it was worse than 


useless to try. 
In my anxiety and terror—for | must admit I 
was thoroughly frightened—I had risen to my 
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feet to get a better view of the dangerous spot. 
It was now close at hand and I saw that there 
was no hope for me. The big timber nearly 
touched th® top of the flume at one side, but its 
outward end was down and the other end tilted 
up. The boat might pass under, but anything 
resting on the boards on which I stood would be 
swept off and sent whirling down on the rocks, 
two hundred feet below. 

I felt that the end had come. I remember 
wondering dimly how long it would be before 
they would find my body, and when and how 
my mother would hear the news. I felt a vague 
feeling of pity for her. I did not seem to think 
of myself; I seemed to be a thing of the past. 
Practically I was, in my own eyes, a dead man, 
and still I had not given up hope, for every 
faculty was on the alert, ready to seize on any- 
thing which might offer a chance to escape. It 
was the instinctive physical fight for life of a 
man trained in athletic sports, with every muscle 
under perfect control and ready to obey the order 
of the brain. 

While these thoughts were flitting through my 
mind—and they could not have occupied more 
than a few seconds—the boat reached the timber 
and shot under it. Involuntarily I jumped over 
the big stick, landing safely in the boat on the 
other side, like a circus-rider jumping over a 
banner. 

Then my nerves took their revenge for the 
strain they had been under for the long period of 
about a minute and a half. My trembling knees 
gave way and! sank down onto the boards and 
burst into a wild peal of laughter, which I seemed 
to be unable to check until long after I had 
passed the section-house at the foot of the grade. 
The flume-tender who saw me go by told me 
afterward that he thought I was a crazy man. 

From that point down to Chico it was all plain 
sailing, and by the time I had finished my long 
slide down-hill, my nerves had renewed their 
tone, and I was able to telegraph back to the 
flume men to remove the dangeroustimber. But 
I never after that followed big timber down a 
flume. I had received my lesson. G, Prav. 
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Current Topics. 


To ‘make a fortune ”’ is not an unworthy 
ambition, provided an employer declines to make 
it by failing to pay wages that enable employés 
to live as honest men and women. But a heap 
of dollars, built up of pennies avariciously 
withheld from persons who live starved and 
wretched—possibly vicious—lives for the want 
of them—such a fortune is a monument to its 
possessor’s shame. 


A political boss, recently deceased, served 
a term in prison. The period of his imprison- 
ment was shortened for good behavior. If the 
good behavior had begun earlier, the term would 
have had no beginning. Respect for law which 
only develops behind prison bars is something of 
an afterthought. There are other political bosses 
whose behavior is not up to the grade of goodness 
which shortens incarceration. 

Whooping-cough, when once the acute 
stage has passed, can often be relieved by very 
simple means. The paroxysms of coughing are 
then chiefly nervous in character, and can often, 
like other nervous spasms, be relieved by any- 
thing which distracts the child’s attention. One 
of the best ways of accomplishing this is to hold 
a bottle of ordinary smelling-salts under the 
child’s nose, not suddenly, so as to cause fright, 
but quietly, with the assurance that it will help 
the cough. 


Oysters of fine flavor, and sometimes 
growing to the length of one foot, are found at 
Yezo, one of the northern islands of Japan. 
Looking to the future food supply, fifty barrels 
of these bivalves will be planted in the tide 
waters of Oregon and Washington, by a private 
company, acting on a hint from the National 
Fish Commission. Let the Pacific coast get 
ready to smack its lips in the twentieth century. 
But think of ordering one oyster for two persons! 

“ Perfectly "' and “awfully"’ are two of 
the hardest worked and worst used words in the 
English language. They are applied hundreds 
of times every day to things that are far from 
perfect, and that inspire no feeling of awe. If 
people will use strong terms on weak occasions, 
and exploit their superlatives when even sub- 
positive degrees of comparison would cover the 
ground, what resources of speech will be left to 
describe real excellence and sublimity, or real 
wrongs and tragedies ? 

Within a few weeks, thousands of 
schoolhouses have opened to millions of children. 
There they are to be educated ; but is not educa- 
tion, rightly understood, the highest business of 
the family and the church, as well as the school ? 
Humanity cannot live on its present gains. 
Heredity cannot save us. Unless associated 
with superior beings, domestic animals—horses, 
cattle, swine, dogs and cats—become wild in a 
single generation. Every child will be a savage 


unless cared for, instructed, trained. But the 


whole object of culture should be complete 
development of a being capable of direction 
and social service—capable of going alone and 
going with others. 


The pardon of Captain Dreyfus by the 
French government undoubtedly brings to a 
definite close, so far as judicial proceedings are 
concerned, all action on the part of the unfor- 
tunate Jew, or on the part of his friends. Neither 
is any case pending, and probably no case can 
be made up, which will permit the taking of 
further sworn evidence touching the guilt or 
innocence of the accused man. He has legally 
been pronounced guilty; but by the pardon he is 
morally pronounced not guilty. The “extenu- 
ating circumstances” found by the court martial 
contradicted the formal verdict of the court, for 
there can be no circumstances that extenuate 
treason. ‘The government completes the contra- 
diction by pardoning the man. If he were guilty 
his offence was so great that a pardon could not 
be merited. With a moral vindication Dreyfus 
must be content. The civilized world believes 
him innocent. 


A recent traveller in the South, stop- 
ping during a shower at the cabin of a portly, 
pleasant colored woman surrounded by a brood 
of attractive piccaninnies, inquired the names 
of the family. She learned with amusement and 
delight that her hostess was Mis. Johnson ; that 
the two eldest children, who were twins, were 
Jubal and Jubilee, the next one Christmas, and 
the fourth Sophia Modestina. Following these 
in due order came Melinda Blessing, Angelina 
Glory, Lucy Hallelujah, and the baby, whom 
its mother called Jacky. “That is rather a 
plain name, isn’t it, compared with the others?’ 
the visitor ventured to inquire—‘“just ordinary 
John.” “Yas’m; only he aint John,” was the 
reply. Mrs. Johnson then explained that after 
the last three daughters, with their middle names 
of unmistakable camp-meeting significance, she 
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had wished to christen her little son in the same 
style, but had not found it easy. Somehow 
there did not seem to be any masculine name 
which combined harmoniously and naturally 
with a suitable religious ejaculation, as those of 
the girls had done. “I done think an’ think,” 
she declared, ‘‘but ‘peared like there jest wasn’t 
any. Sol done give up findin’ anything special, 
an’ jest give him a kind o’ general name instead. 
’*Taint as good as the girls’ names; no’m. But 
’taint so bad, neither, no’m. Jest ’Jaculation. 
Yas’m, that’s his name. ’Jaculation John- 
son!” 
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DREAMING AND DOING. 


What hand and brain went ever paired ? 
What heart alike conceived and dared? 
Browning. 
——_—_—_ -<+ o> __ —- 


Dishonored Generals. 


HE French staff has thoroughly discredited 
militarism by its treachery and dishonor in 
the Dreyfus trial. The generals have 

completed the work begun by intriguers and 
forgers. 

General Mercier has been, during recent years, 
the most powerful of the military martinets who 
have overawed the French legislature. Minis- 
ters have taken their orders from him; presidents 
have been jealous of his authority. 

He has had the reputation of being a great, 
silent soldier, who knew all the details of the 
service, and was competent to conduct a great 
war in the most scientific way. He had the self- 
conscious air of a man who knew a great deal 
more than anybody else, and had no leisure for 
idle talk. In reality he has been an ambitious 
politician, who aspired to the presidency and sur- 
| rounded himself with flatterers and wire-pullers. 

When he was Minister of War, he considered 
| it unnecessary to consult either the president or 
| the premier on any question relating to the army. 
| If he had been a dictator, his power could hardly 
have been more absolute over the military ser- 
vice. 

Yet he testified in the Dreyfus trial that during 
his term of office France was not prepared to 
undertake a great war when a campaign seemed 
almost unavoidable. This was a confession that 
he had failed as an organizer, and did not deserve 
the great reputation cheaply won by his silence 
and pretentious air. The nation had provided 
money and men lavishly. He had full authority 
over military policy; yet he himself being the 
witness, France was not in condition for war. 

The military chieftains who have pretended 
to be more important personages than ministers 
responsible for the government of France, have 
been neglecting their own work and playing a 
game of intrigue. They are not great soldiers, 
but political generals with secret ambitions. 
Their littleness has found them out. 

Militarism under favoring conditions breeds 
| intriguers. It exhausts the resources of nations 
| without securing them against the evils and 
| horrors of war, or adequately safeguarding their 
interests. 
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A Blunder or a Crime. 


EN years ago Gen. F. A. Walker, in his 
address as president of the American 
Economie Association, said: 

“For one, I firmly believe that the boycott will 
disappear as suddenly as it of late appeared, 
coridemned not less by public sentiment than by 
law as unfair, unjust and mischievous, the proper 
tool of malice only, a weapon not needed for any 
legitimate purpose of society.” 

The best friends of the laboring class, we are 
sure, agree with General Walker’s judgment. 
They regret that his prophecy still remains 
unfulfilled. 

The progress of thought on the labor problem 
during recent years has been marked by a grow- 
ing popular sympathy with workingmen in 
their efforts to improve their condition. The 
truth has come more clearly into view that 
power, whether political or financial, always has 
been slow to yield any of its advantages or privi- 
leges, and a new sense of social justice is develop- 
ing in the general mind. One sign of this is the 
recognition of the workmen’s right to strike as a 
war measure in self-defence against the encroach- 
ments or oppressive exactions of employers. 

Never in the past has the public been so 
favorable to the cause of the wage-earner as it is 
to-day. Sympathy with him in his struggle for 
just consideration has increased with each passing 
year. This is a great gain.for the laboring man. 
It should not be lost. It should not even be 
lessened by unwise counsels or by wrong-doing. 

The use of the boycott, as a weapon supple- 
mental to the strike, if used in ignorance, is 
certainly a blunder. If used with conscious 
and malicious purpose, it is a violation of God’s 
law, and of universally accepted principles of 
right and justice. 

Its sure result will be to check the growth of 
popular sympathy, to alienate those who are 
fast becoming earnest friends of the wage-earner, 
and to prolong and embitter the struggle between 
labor and capital. 

The laboring class has fought a long, hard 
battle. If wise in its methods, it will surely win 
a substantial victory. That victory should not 
be imperilled or delayed by a course of action 
| that isa blunder in policy, and is condemned. as 
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a crime by the moral judgment of society, and 
especially by sincere friends of the wage-earner 
who are advocating his cause among the capital- 
ists with whom they associate. 
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Ritualism. 


VERY reader of the newspapers knows 
that there has recently been much agita- 
tion in the Church of England over 

questions of Ritualism. Just what the Ritualists 
are doing, and what their opponents object to, is 
by no means clear to everybody. 

Ritualism is not a doctrine, but a mode of 
conducting the divine service. The word is 
generally used to imply some variation by excess 
from the mode enjoined in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Change has been so rapid that what 
was scarcely heard of forty years ago attracts 
to-day no special attention. There are, however, 
some marks of genuine Ritualism which may be 
depended upon. 

The most certain is the ‘“‘Reservation of the 
Sacrament of the Altar.” On the theory that 
Christ Himself is really present in that Sacra- 
ment of the Body and Blood, it is held that He 
must be anywhere a proper object of worship, 
and His presence a great blessing. Whenever 
on entering a church a lamp is seen burning, 
day or night, before the Altar, indicating that 
the bread and wine are there, the observer may 
be almost sure he is in a Ritualistic chureh. 

Another fairly sure sign is the use of ‘“‘Eucha- 
ristic Vestments,” a special dress used in the 
celebration of the Eucharist, or Holy Communion, 
and symbolizing the special relation of the priest 
to God the Father, to Christ, and to the congre- 
gation. 

Another is the use of at least two lights on the 
Altar at the time of celebrating the Eucharist. 
Another is the ceremonial use of incense; and 
processions with crosses, banners, lights and 
incense. Another is the position of the clergy- 
man, facing the Altar and with his back to the 
people; and yet another the mixing of a little 
water with the wine before consecration. ‘These 
last two are so common that they are hardly 
decisive. 

All these are perceptible to the senses. Espe- 
cially the Reservation of the Sacrament can be 
considered as the very centre of Ritualism. 
Probably both opponents and advocates would 
agree that it is substantially a restoration of the 
mass, with all which that implies. 
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The New Money-Order. 


HE Post-Office Department has recently 
issued a new money-order which differs 
materially from that heretofore in use. 

In size and shape the new order closely resem- 
bles a bank check. This makes it much easier 
for tellers to handle, and as seventy-five per cent. 
of the post-office money-orders are now collected 
through the banks, the gain in public convenience 
is considerable. 

Heretofore the postmaster who made out a 
money-order also filled out an “advice blank,’’ 
which he forwarded to the office on which the 
order was drawn. As this was filled in sepa- 
rately from the order itself, discrepancies between 
the two were not uncommon, and led to vexa- 
tious delays. 

By the new system, the advice blanks are 
bound in the same book with the orders, the 
pages alternating. By placing a sheet of carbon 
paper between the leaves, the process of making 
out the order also fills in the advice blank, 
making any variation impossible. 

Another source of frequent error in the old 
form was the use of marginal figures to indicate 
the sum called for, A careless or incompetent 
person would frequently cut these figures so 
that the order called for dollars where cents 
were intended. 

By the new system the sum called for is 
written out in words, and again, farther to the 
right, in figures. These figures are reproduced 
by the carbon paper in a part of the advice 
blank so arranged that it may be torn off and 
given to the purchaser of the order as a receipt. 

It will be seen that extreme simplicity is the 
chief characteristic of the new order. This has 
become necessary through the gradual extension 
of the system to smaller and smaller places, until 
now there are thirty thousand money-order 
offices in the country, transacting business to 
the amount of hundreds of millions of dollars a 
year. 





“Stock-Watering.” 

HE great number of “trusts” which have 
come into existence during the last twelve- 
month has not only received widespread 

notice in the newspapers, but has attracted the 
attention of both the great political parties, as 
likely to be a vital issue of the next presidential 
campaign. 


With all that has been said for and ‘against 


these great combinations of capital, one feature 
has received scant notice—the overcapitaliza- 
tion, or “stock-watering.”’ 

Only a little while agoa New York despatch 
announced the formation of a new trust, and 
added, “The only question left unsettled is the 
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capitalization. It will be either twenty or 
thirty million dollars.” 

The plain English of this statement is, that 
the capitalization was to bear little or no relation 
to the money invested or the property acquire: 
by the trust, but was to depend on the organ- 
izers’ estimate of the amount of “water” th: 
public could be induced to buy. 

The evils of such a condition are many. 
First, it is a wrong to the public; for the effor: 
to earn dividends upon excessive capital keeps 
prices needlessly high, and forces the consume: 
to pay more than he ought for his commodities. 

Next, there is always danger that those who 
buy such stocks will lose the money they invest. 
Public confidence is thus weakened and the way 
paved for the “hard times” which almost always 
follow a period of financial activity like the 
present. 

Finally, labor troubles not infrequently ar 
traceable to stock-watering. A manufacturer. 
finding himself unable to earn dividends upon 
capital greatly in excess of real productive value, 
tries to curtail expenses by reducing wages 
His employés resist, and a strike ensues. 

The manufacturer himself may be perfect; 
innocent. The “water”? may have been intro- 
duced by others before he acquired possession of 
the business. Nevertheless both he and his 
employés suffer from the practice. 

The evil, although common to trusts, is by 
no means confined to them. It undermines 
outside corporations and weakens railroads. 
Already several states have enacted laws against 
it, and others ought to follow their example. 


———_—_—$~<-o &—_—_ 


Two Queens. 


T the moment this article is written, 
A September 18th, it is currently believed 
in Europe that two queens have directly 
interested themselves in a final effort to keep the 
peace in South Africa. Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland cannot take upon herself the responsi- 
bilities of diplomatic negotiations, but she can 
write to her good friend, Queen Victoria, an 
affectionate letter on behalf of the Boers; and it 
is supposed that she has done this. 

Queen Victoria, in her tarn, is strongly disposed 
to grant any favor which the young Queen of 
Holland asks. Her own early experience has 
been reénacted at The Hague, where a girlish 
princess is the last survivor of the royal line; 
and she has been deeply touched by the similarity 
of the two romances of the throne. Queen 
Wilhelmina is known to have acted in many 
respects upon advice received from Windsor and 
Balmoral 


If Queen Wilhelmina, therefore, has pleaded 
the cause of the Boers in letters to her good 
friend and mentor, the appeal has met with favor 
by the English sovereign. The Prime Minister, 
Lord Salisbury, has held back Mr. Chamberlain 
at various times, and it is safe to infer that he 
has been carrying out the wishes of the queen. 
She has counselled patience in dealing with the 
President of the Transvaal, and bas been unwill- 
ing to have the door closed upon negotiations for 


peace. 

This is not a fanciful picture of the relations 
of a young queen and an aged sovereign. The 
secrets of courts must be maintained with stately 
reserve, but this is an open one which is gener- 
ally known in England. The two queens, each 
in her own way, have tried to keep the peace in 
South Africa. The letters exchanged between 
them may never see the light, but each has 
been a peacemaker with a warm heart open to 
approach in the bonds of secret sympathy. 

The secret history of monarchy in Europe is 
no longer a continuous record of intrigue and 
ambition. Many reigning sovereigns of to-jay 
have hearts and true instincts. 
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Family Crests. 


PHILADELPHIA family of Huguenot 

A descent preserve a curious story of one of 

their ancestors. During the persecution 
of the French Huguenots, twelve of the leading 
citizens of a disaffected town were forced into a 
small brick house in the suburbs, the openings of 
which were securely walled up, and the prisoners 
were left to starve. 

After three weeks a body of Huguenot soldiers 
captured the town, and the walls of this prisou 
were torn down. Inside were found eleven dead 
bodies and one living man. 

When asked how he had survived, he showed 4 
small hole in the foundation of the building, near 
which he lay. Every day a hen had crept into 
this hole and there laid an egg. The eggs, and 
the air thus admitted, had kept him alive. His 
descendants have taken for a crest a brooding 
hen. 

Another family in the same city have adopic« 
for their symbol the figure of a cat holding * 
rabbit in its mouth. One of their ancestors, ‘ 
widow living in a cave on the banks of tle 
Delaware with other early settlers of Philadelphia, 
was reduced to starvation by a long, hard winter. 
She knelt and prayed for food for her children, 
and soon after her cat brought in a rabbit which 
it had killed. 

. Another American family have taken the indi 
rubber tree as their crest, they being the desceud- 
ants of the man who was eminent among the men 
who have made its sap one of the most useful 
servants of mankind. Henry M. Stanley is said 
to have adopted a map of Africa as his crest. 

There can be no objection to the use by 20Y 
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family of a sign, or symbol, which recalls some 
striking instance of Divine mercy to their ances- 
tors, or some great achievement by one of their 
ancestors for the benefit of their fellow-men; but 
for an American family whose progenitors have 
been simply worthy traders or mechanics, to 
borrow or steal the crests of old, noble European 
houses is not only an ethical offence—it is an 
inexcusable blunder. 


—__ —_~98-— —-- 


NEIGHBORLY. 


Robert Southey, poet laureate of England, is 
still remembered and loved by the old people of 
the lake country who were once privileged to be 
his neighbors. All the memories of the dale that 
can now speak of him tell of one “who was not a 
man who said much to anybody except he kenned 
em, and then he wad nivver ga by wi’out passin’ 
t’daay.” 

The author of “Life and Nature at the English 
Lakes” talked with a number of the old inhab- 
itants about the poet and scholar. 

“Vera kind he was,” said one, “and weel thowt 
on, ye knaw. A partic’ler man to look upon, but not 
a man as iver cracked on with anybody a deal.” 

“Remember Soothey?” said another. “ Ay, 
bairn, wha cou’d forgit him? Sic a tall, slender 
man, wi’ sic eyes and sic a head of hair—a vara 
partic’ler man” (meaning a very noticeable man) 
“was Robert Soothey.” . 

“He was a reg’lar chureh-gaer,” remarked a 
third, “and he looved a halliday. He could gae 
out all wedders. If it were fine he would have a 
beuk in his hand and be gaan slow, and if it were 
wet he would step awa’ grandly. There was no 
pride about Soothey. He moast always wore 
clogs, and all the bairns wore clogs, and he had a 
fawn-colored, all-round cwoat, and a cap with a 
web to it; that was his rig; vara plain, you mind, 
but vara neat, but he never wore swaller-lappeted 
ewoats, for a’ they was in vogue.” 

It is pleasant to think that a man who is 
remembered by the world for his great talents 
should be best remembered in his own commu- 
nity as a kind neighbor and a good man. 


er 


A PRINCE’S EDUCATION. 


The present idol of the British public is Prince 
Edward of York, eldest son of the Duke of York, 
grandson of the Prince of Wales, great-grandson 
of Queen Victoria, and heir in the direct line of 
the crown of Great Britain. Prince Edward, 
having been born on June 23, 1894, is now well 
into his sixth year, and regards himself as quite 
a big boy. 

His brother Albert is a year younger, and the 
two princes have had, perhaps, their share, but 
no more, of brotherly “scraps.” The Duke of 
York is said not to have interfered with their 
small wars, saying that to “let them fight it out 
will make them better men.” But he has inter- 
fered successfully with another weakness of 
Prince Edward. 

It is customary for the royal children, in 
meeting the queen, to kiss her hand and not her 
cheek; but Prince Edward did not like to do this, 
and objected strenuously. One day he heard 
some one speak of ‘“‘Her Majesty.” 

“I know who ‘Her Majesty’ is,” said he; “it’s 
just granny!” 

“And who was the naughty little prince who 
would not kiss granny’s hand?” 

“That was me,” said Prince Edward, unabashed, 
“and I’m not going to kiss granny’s hand!” 

But when he had arrived at the age of five, he 
felt himself quite a man, and began to do as other 
men did—kissed the queen’s hand and always 
doffed his cap in her presence. 


=«~or 





EAST AND WEST. 


When one of the regiments of volunteers from 
the Pacific coast was lately at San Francisco 
being mustered out, after a year’s service in the 
Philippines, a lady who belonged to a volunteers’ 
aid association engaged one of the soldiers in 
conversation. She asked him: 

“Were you well treated while you were in the 
Last?” 

“East, ma’am? I’ve never been East,” he 
answered. “I was born in Californy, and I’ve 
never been farther East than Salt Lake City.” 

“But I mean the far East,” she said. 

“Well, ma’am, Salt Lake’s ‘far East’to me. 
Never been farther.” 

“But you’ve been in Manila, haven’t you?” 

“Sure.” 

“But we call that the East, you know.” 

“Manila east? Well, I reckon it’s a heap west 
of here. We started here and sailed straight west 
all the time till we got there.” 

“Yes, I know; but you can get east by sailing 
west, you know.” 

“Well, ma’am,” answered the soldier, “I’ve 
been wantin’ to go East all my life, but if I’ve got 
to go that way to get there, I’m going to stay right 
here all my life! I’ve got enough of goin’ East 
that way.” 


- <o> 
DESTROYING THE POINT. 


Every one knows the man who is notorious for 
so telling a story as to destroy its point. An 
English nobleman, Lord P., was noted for his 
success in thus ruining the prosperity of a story. 
The author of “Collections and Recollections” 
exhibits a specimen of his lordship’s peculiar art. 

Thirty years ago two large houses were built at 
Albert Gate, London, the size and cost of-which 
seemed likely to prohibit tenants from hiring 
them. A wag christened them “Malta and Gib- 
raltar, because they can never be taken.” 

Lord P. thought this an excellent joke, and ran 
round the town, saying to every friend he met: 

‘I say, do you know what they call those houses 
at Albert Gate? They call them Malta and 
Gibraltar, because they can never let them. Isn’t 
it awfully good?” 

Some one told Lord P. the old riddle, ‘Why 
was the elephant the last animal to get into the 
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Ark?” to which the answer is, ‘‘Because he had 
to pack his trunk.” 

Lord P. asked the riddle of the next friend he 
met, and gave as the answer, “Because he had to 
pack his portmanteau.” 


“LITTLE DAY.” 


What boy ever left boarding-school without 
carrying away with him a stock, small or great, 
of stories “on” his masters? The author of | 
“Memories of Eton and Etonians” has carried 
several with him through life, and now sets them 
down for a new generation of schoolboys. 


In 1859, he writes, I had rather a long spell of 
the Rev. Russell Day, or “Little Day,” as he was 
called. He never prompted, and at the very first 
mistake you were dismissed at once with, “Write 
it out, my friend.” As “writing out’ took us some | 
twenty minutes, most of us got into the habit of 
writing it out beforehand in preference to spendin 
a long time trying to learn it, and then being calle 
upon by “my friend’ to write it out at the very 
first breakdown. 

Mr. Day suffered from gout. One day he ordered 
a boy to “write it out.” Then a sudden twinge 
came, and Mr. Day added, “Twice, my friend,” 
and when the boy showed some surprise, and a 
third twinge came on, he continued, “and once in 
the Greek character.” 

But Mr. Day’s natural temper was sunny. A 
boy who had been complained of received a 
summons to stay after school, which being 
interpreted meant, make ready for a whipping. 

be { may your name be?” asked the master 
of the frightened ro. 

“Cole, sir,” replied the boy. 

“Then ~ A friend,” said Little Day, “I think 
you had better scuttle!” 





TOO EASY TO EMIGRATE. 

A man who was for a short time a teacher ina 
district which was devastated by family feuds, | 
tells in the Washington Star some stories of that | 
section. When a friend once remarked to him 
there, ‘You are teaching the young idea how to 
shoot, eh?” he answered: 


“Not at all—I don’t have to. They are born 
that way. What I’m trying to teach them is how 
not to shoot.” 

Many of the residents of this unpromising 
section are not at all fond of it, and would like to 
get away from it if they could. The teacher had 
one day travelled for twenty miles along the 
shore of a beautiful river, and noticed that in all 
that time he saw no fisherman. Meeting a man 
lounging near the stream, he asked: 

™ ~{ doesn’t some one fish in this river?’ 

“Aint any fish,” answered the native. ‘ 

“Why aren’t there fish in such a nice river 
as this?” the teacher asked, whereupon the native 
shifted his position and said: 

“Wal, now, if you could git out of this country as 
easy as a fish can, do you reckon you'd be here?” 


THE MAGYAR MOON. 


There is no people in the world which has not 
yet achieved its independence, that loves liberty 
and nationalism more intensely than the Magyars 
of Hungary. In his “Throne-Makers,” William 
Roscoe Thayer dwells upon the spirit which is | 
universal among them. 


Like any Magyar patriot, Kossuth could count 
on one of the most powerful of allies—the race 
hatred between his countrymen and the Austrians. 
In the Magyar language, the very word “German” 
signified vile, base, despicable. There was a 

agyar proverb to the effect that “German is the 
only language God does not understand.” 

e proprietor of a Hungarian theatre once 
produced what he considered a fine piece of 
scenery, in which was represented a full moon 
with a round, fat, clean-shaven face. When it 
rose, the audience hissed and shouted: 

“Down with the German moon!” 

The manager took the hint. Next night there 
rose a swarthy-cheeked, black-mustached orb. 
Hurrahs burst from every mouth, and all cried: 

“Long live our true Magyar moon!” 


THE LAST OPPORTUNITY. 


The late Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, the famous 
skeptic, told many stories of experiences which 
grew out of the common knowledge of bis skepti- 
eism. One of these related to a visit which he 
once made to Rev. Phillips Brooks, before Doctor 
Brooks became a bishop. 


Calling on Doctor Brooks, he was refused 
admission because, as the servant said, it was 
“sermon day,’ and some of Doctor Brooks’s own 
home people had already been denied admission. 
But Doctor Brooks learned that Ingersoll was at 
the door,and sent out word that he should come in. 

After the interview, and as Colonel Ingersoll 
was about to leave, he said: 

“Doctor Brooks, your man told me that you had 
denied yourself to some of your home people this 
morning. Now how is it that you have admitted 
me, a stranger?” 

“Oh, that’s quite easy,” said Doctor Brooks, 
lau hing. “They are my chureb-members, and | 
shall see them again, here or in heaven, but isn’t 
it right for me to consider your belief, and that I 
shall probably never meet you again!” | 





HE KNEW THE STATUTES. 


General Butler was at one time a member of 
a commission to examine young applicants for 
admission to the bar, says an exchange, and 
before him came a youth who failed miserably on 
every branch of the law in which he was examined. 


Finally Butler turned to the young man and 
asked, “‘What would you like to be examined in? 
You have failed in everything we have suggested.” 

The reply came, “Try me on the statutes; I’m 
up in them.” 

Butler shook his head solemnly. “My young | 
friend,” he said, “I’m afraid you won’t do. You | 
may be ever so familiar with the statutes, but 
what is to prevent a foolish legislature from 
repealing all you know?” 


A FLASH FROM THE KHEDIVE. 


A well-known Englishman, Nassau Senior, 
whose wife was a sister of the author of “Tom 
Brown's School Days,” used to keep diaries in 
which he wrote down all the conversations he 
heard. 

On one occasion he was presented to the late 
khedive, who had been warned of this little habit. 

“Oh, yes, I see,” said his highness, ‘‘Mr. Senior 
is the trumpet, and I am to blow down #.” 
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| Bubbler and 4 tablets. OC. H. SCHINDLER, Toledo, Ohio. 
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For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- fh tt at teed bent fem) tt et ont Gent 
ceous Dentifi ice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. “A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome as 











it is Delicious.” 


Walter Baker &Co.’s 
Breakfast 
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Making bubbles 

FFUN FOR THE CHILDREN ™eAing bunbies 
suds. The Bubbler is a metal pipe, holding prepared 
tablet. Dip in water, blow and form big, beautiful bub- 
rug and notion stores, or for 10c. will mail 
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with cream make break- 1 

fast an event. They 1 
make you want oats, and 

especially Friends’ Oats— 1 
because they are more than 
oats — they are the best oats 

of the best fields. } 
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We Are Giving Presents. 


Boys and Girls can earn them for Christmas. 
Write us for particulars. 
Man 


wiacturers of Friends’ Oats, Muscatine, lowa. 


Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence. 











A doll’s undershirt 
Sent Free 


to every mother stating for 
how many children she 
buys underwear. a 
sample of the fabric and 
finish of the 


Munsing 
Plated 
Underwear 


Why pay fancy prices 
when you can Fe the 
best for the following 
reasonable prices ? 
Men’s Union Suits re- 
tall at $1.50 to $4.50. 
Women’s Union Sulis 
retall at $1 te $3.50. 
Children’s Union Suits 
retail at 50c. to $2.00. 


Northwestern 
Knitting Co., 


215 Lyndale Av. North, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 
Walter Baker & Co. 1a. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 

Branch House, 6 Hospital Street, 

Montreal. 
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Hold Your Scarf... 


with the Improved Wash- 
urne Patent Scarf Fast- 
ener, Useful also for fasten- 
ing papers or any articles. 10 
cents each, by mail. Hose j 
Supporters that do not bind 
the leg nor injure the fabric. 
By mail, 20 centsa pair. /llus- 
trated Catalogue of these and 
other povelties, {ree 
AMERICAN KING CO., 


Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. : 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH 
Company guarantees every watch-move- 


ment it turns out against any defect in 
material or construction. That guaranty 
holds good the world over. One 
WALTHAM movement, the “R/VERS/DE,” 
is within the reach of every one; it will 

keep accurate time and will last a lifetime. 
Any retail dealer will supply this 
movement in any quality of case desired, 
either for ladies or gentlemen. 


For sale by all retail jewelers. 


‘*The Perfected American Watch,’’ an illustrated book of interesting 
information about watches, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN WaLTHAM WatcH Co., WALTHAM, MASS. 


AIRY SOAP 


is purer, whiter, more delicate and of finer quality than 
any other floating white soap made. It is ‘* The Soap 
of the Century ”’ for toilet, bath and fine laundry use. 


1900 Art Calendar Free. 


FAIRBANK’S FAIRY CALENDAR for 1900 is 10 x 12% inches in 
size, elegantly lithographed in colors on heavy plate stock 
after original water-color paintings by some of America’s best 

artists. They show pretty children in the uniforms of 
our navy, cavalry, artillery, infantry, etc., 
and comprise six different designs, one on 
each sheet. This calendar would retail at 
from 50 cls. to $1.00 each, but will be sent 
free to any address upon receipt of five 
(5) Fairy Soap wrappers or 10 cents in 
stamps to cover expense of wrapping and 


mailing. 
Address Dept. Y, 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. Miller, 
wife of Ex-Attorney Gen., says: 


“I have given Fairy Soap a fair 
trial in my household, and con- 
sider it without a superior. Itis 
most excellent for bath and 
toilet uses, and especially 
good to use on fine fabrics 
and delicate colors.”’ 
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’ By Madelines Bridges” 
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My little sweetheart of 
long ago! 
I see her eyes and her wind-tossed hair, 
And the long, long way that we used to go 
On foot to school when the day was fair. 
The morning sun on our faces shone, 
And the world before us was all our own. 





We crossed the bridge at the end of the town, 
Beyond the hedges the meadow lay; | 
We could look across where the sky came down 
To the ends of the earth, and far away,— 
And we thought, for the distance seemed so fair, 
That surely the gate of Heaven was there! | 


We passed through the quiet woodland dell, 
Where the great trees met in an arching screen, | 
And the glinting, wavering sunbeams fell, 
Like golden arrows, the boughs between, 
Lighting the moss where the wind-flowers shook, 
And the violet slept in her velvet nook. 


Always new was that morning walk; 
So much to think, and so much to say. 
How full of wisdom our grave, sweet talk, 
What treasures we found along the way! 
’Mid all the wealth in the haunts of men, 
Nothing so rare have we found since then! 


A tiny nest, where the eggs were five,— 
An empty nest, by the pathway’s edge ; 
The myriad creatures that toil and thrive 
In mossy crevice and nook and ledge, 
Ant, and spider, and wood-mouse shy, 
Butterfly, moth, and dragon-fly! 


My little sweetheart of long ago! 
Though school has ended, and life’s sad page 
Has taught us more than we care to know, 
Have we wiser grown? Are we quite as sage 
As we were in that far, sweet dreamland, where 
We walked to school when the days were fair? 





~~ 


The Eternal Goodness. 


% HY heart must 
have been full of 
love for that poor 

girl,” said John G. 

Whittier, softly, with 

moist eyes, as the 

superintendent of the 

Woman’s Reformatory 

Prison of Massachusetts 

told him an experience 

of her work ; and in that 

brief sentence the poet 

touched the spring of all 

philanthropy, which the 

sociological student in 
college halls or tenement settlements can ignore 
only at the cost of failure. 

A young woman had been sentenced to the 
reformatory, who for a long time gave a great 
deal of trouble. The devoted superintendent 
visited her day after day, trying in every possible 
manner to get her confidence, but without suc- 
cess. One evening, when she was in a violent 
temper, Mrs. Johnson took her to her own room, 
but all her gentleness and tact met with no 
response, and feeling driven to the very wall, 
she opened a book upon the table. It was 
Whittier’s poems, and her eye fell upon “The 
Eternal Goodness.” 

“Here is a beautiful poem,’”’ she said to her 
prisoner. “Take it to your room, learn this 
verse, and recite it to me in the morning: 


“ “Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed stake my spirit clings, 
I know that God is good !’ ” 


“It is beautiful,” the girl responded, and she 
carried the book away. 

The next morning she went to the superin- 
tendent and repeated not one, but seven verses, 
and on the following day she recited the whole 
poem. A veritable transformation soon marked 
her face and actions, and one day she stopped 
the superintendent in the hall. 

“When I wake in the night,” she said, “and 
the oll rage comes over me, and I want to smash 
windows and kill people, I say those verses, and 
they quiet me and comfort me. They have saved 
me.”’ 

A poet’s word, and a woman’s heart full of 
love for an unfortunate and erring sister,—these 
are the springs from which has come a life 
redeemed to health and service! 

















JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
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A Lesson in Economics. 


HERE are some lessons which the most 
a3 ignorant can grasp, but which have not yet 

been fully learned by many intelligent and 
civilized people. Here is one of them. We quote 
the words of Frederick Perry Noble. 


In Indian Territory, a Christian woman visited 
the negro settlement of Sodom. Ignorance, 
immorality and pauperism held carnival. The 
missionary began quietly. Week after week she 
entered loathsome cabins in order to make friends 
with their inmates. After an interval she could 
question them, 

“Do your children go to school?” “No, honey.” 


“Why not?” “Isn’t no school.” “Why not?” 

“We’s too poor.” “Do you use snuff?” “Yes, 

honey.” “Do you use tobacco?” “Yes.” “Do 
o> 





you drink beer?” “Yes, honey.” “What does 
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your snuff cost, your tobacco, your beer? Don’t 
you see you pay more for these than to pay your 
share of a teacher’s salary and educate your 
children? Which do you love best, tobacco, snuff, 
beer, or your little ones? Can you give up these 
—— things for your children?” Some could 
an 4 

The town set apart an old cabin for a school, 
and secured a colored teacher from a Christian 
boarding-school. In less than a year, two men 
hauled lumber and erected a new schoolhouse. 
This also served as meeting-house. The women 
cleaned the cabins, and some of the negresses 
actually put in small windows. Finally all grew 
ashamed of the name of the town, and Sodom 
became Pleasant Grove, with chureh and school, 
progressive homes and peop. 

The cost of tobacco and beer may not always 
buy schools and churches, but are they really 
cheap at any price? : 


Ee 


Robert Bonner’s Success. 


N 1844 a young Irishman came to New York 
| with seventy dollars in his pocket. He had 
made it by hard work as a journeyman 
printer, and was determined not to lose it. For 
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bank the Kansas and Montana regiments kept up 
a hot fire on the nts. banks were 
fairly high, and the nearer the men got to the 
enemy’s side the more the insurgents had to 
expose themselves in order to shoot at them. 
Still the water about the Americans splashed 
with striking bullets. It was a swim for life. 

At last they reached the insurgents’ side. The 
terrific fusi e from our side on the trenches 
i diatel posite had so disconcerted the 
insurgents that some of them in the trenches 
above White and Trembly were seen to be getting 
out. The rest dared not expose their ies 
pean 0 to shoot down at the Americans, who 
went a ae the river’s edge to find some- 
thing to tie the end of the ferry rope to. 

They found no stump or other object over 
which to make a hitch. Before them, above, and 
to each side in the trenches were three thousand 
insurgents with rifles; back of them was_the 
river; they had neither clothing nor arms. What 
did White and Trembly do? They saw, sticking 
out of the pourase’ trench above them, a strong 
stump which m ight answer to fasten their ro 
to. ! started up the river’s bank with the 
end of the 7 toward that stump. In the 
meantime the Kansas troops kept up a blistering 
fire over the heads of their two companions. 

Up the sides of the insurgent trenches went the 
two men, and when they got near the top they 
took mud balls and threw them over into the 








safety he placed it ina bank. Time p d, and 
he went to see that his money was secure. He 
handed the clerk his bank-book, and when it was 
returned to him the words “Three dollars’ were 
written in red ink on the credit page. 


“What does this mean?’ asked the printer, 
astonished. “I never made that three dollars!” 

“No,” replied the clerk, “but your money did.” 

“That settled it,” said the priater, telling the 
story afterward. ‘I learned that day that money 
makes mouey, so I saved.” 

The printer’s name was Robert Bonner. He 
soon became foreman of a pressroom in New 
York, and increased his income by acting as 
correspondent for a number_of journals. Savin 
every cent possible, he acquired capital enoug 
to buy a small commercial publication, which 
became in his hands a successful family paper. 

When Mr. Bonner had laid a firm foundation 
for his fortunes, he made it a practice to get 
anything that he wanted, if it seemed to him 
worth petting. His tavorite maxim came from 
Emerson: “O discontented man, whatever you 
want, pay the price and take it.” 

One day it occurred to him that Edward Everett 
ought to write for his paper. 

“You couldn’t get Everett to write at any 
price,” said his counsellors. 

“Wait and see,’”’ said Mr. Bonner. 

It was at the time when Everett was lecturing 
on Washington for the benefit of the fund for the 
purchase of Mount Vernon. Mr. Bonner at once 
wrote him that he should like to subscribe ten 
thousand dollars to the fund, if Mr. Everett 
would write somethi for him once a week. 
The orator closed with the offer. 

On another occasion a friend remarked that it 
was too bad Charles Dickens would never write 
for American peners. 

“Wait,” rep: Bonner. He sat down, made 
out a draft for five thousand dollars, and enclosin: 
it in a polite note to the great novelist, requeste 
a story. The story came, and Dickens asked his 
friends whether American publishers all did 
business in that fashion. 

Mr. Bonner was celebrated as one of the most 
persistent advertisers in the country. 

“There’s nothing on earth,” he would say, “like 
advertising. If you have something to sell, 
advertise it.” 

Early in his career he secured a story which he 
considered exceptionally popular. To advertise 
it, he bought eight pages of a popular daily 
paper. His display consisted in repea geen 
statement of the forthcoming publication with 
bewildering iteration. 

A few hours after the advertisement appeared 
Mr. Bonner’s physician hurried up the steps of 
his house. 

“Is Me pon J the matter with Mr. Bonner?” he 
inquired, anxiously. 

Mr. Bonner ppeeenee to be in the hall. 

“T think not,” he replied. 

“Then tell me,” demanded the doctor, “what in 
the face of nature all this means? Are you in 
your right mind?” 

Mr. Bonner laughed. “There,” he exclaimed 
“I knew that advertisement would do its work! 
Every man who reads the paper this morning will 
make the same —. ’s grand!”’ 

Mr. Bonner’s honesty was invincible. He once 
bought a house in estchester. The agent 
assured him there was no danger of malaria, and 
every householder in the vicinity supported the 
assertion. Mr. Bonner, however, promptly fell a 
victim to the disease. A day or two afterward 
an advertisement appeared, offering the place for 
sale. The place, it said, was the only spot in the 
ee See malaria could be caught. Every 
real estate agent in the country would testify that 
this was so, and yet the place would be sacrificed 
at a reasonable rate. Somehow or other the place 
was sold. 

Mr. Bonner’s work deserved success. He said 
to the assistant editors of his paper: 

“You shall not print a single word in this paper 
which my mother could not read aloud without 
shame to her children.”’ 





ne 


A Heroic Exploit. 


HE story of the 
crossing of the 
river Rio Grande, 

in the Philippines, on the 

26th of last April, by the 
aid of rafts, in the face 
of the enemy’s fire, is 
worthy to rank with the 
boldest military exploits 
in history. The full story 
of it is told in a letter 
by Mr. John F. Bass to 

Harper’s. Weekly. 

The attempt to sur- 
prise the Filipinos by 
working a party of men 
by night across the 

ruined bridge over the Rio Grande had been 
abandoned. It was decided to follow the river 
bank some distance down, build rafts, and on 
them send one hundred and twenty men rapidly 
across the river. Each man was to carry two 
hundred rounds of ammunition. 

Colonel Funston, who commanded the enter- 
prise, picked his men from the eight companies of 
he Kansas regiment. Then he procured from 
headquarters a long rope. to stretch across the 
river and serve as a ferry cable for the rafts. 

The enemy were found too watchful for a 
surprise, and the crossing was postponed until 
daylight. It was decided first to send the rope 
across by two swimmers, who were to attach it 
to a tree or stump, so that the rafts could be 
worked across. For this service two men of 
Company D were chosen—White and Trembly, 
both of whom, by the way, quite belied their 
names. 

These two young men undressed and plunged, 
uaked and unarmed, into the river. From the 

















GENERAL FUNSTON. 





Most of the enemy had fied, but seven 
or eight remained, and when the mud balls eame 
they fled, too. They had never been attacked 
with mud balls before, and no doubt thought they 
were a new kind of explosive. 

While White and Trembly were tying the wage 
to the stump, two Kansas men started across the 
river in a dugout to help them. These men car- 
ried their own rifles ammunition, and those 
belonging to White and Trembly, beside the 
latter’s gene In the middle of the stream 
they pect, and the rifles, ammunition and clothes 
of White and ——- went to the bottom. The 
two men, memeret, af over with their own rifles 
and ammunition, and then there were four Ameri- 
cans on that side—two armed and two naked and 
unarmed—against three thousand armed insur- 
gents. The two armed ones began firing. 

As soon as the rope was up across the river 
Colonel Funston started over on a raft with eight 
men. After fifty men of the Kansas regiment had 
crossed in this way, Colonel Funston started out 
with them to enfilade insurgent trenches. 
Others came across on the rafts, and by and by 





still others forced their way over the bridge, a 
the day was won. 





Out in the haze of the autumn weather, 
On the beechen slopes they patter and fall, 
The sweet brown nuts that the children gather, 
While the woodland voices echo and call, 


The squirrels’ chatter, the late bees humming, 
The rustle of leaves to the rabbits’ fear, 

The hollow whir of the partridge drumming, 
The cawing of crows in the tree-tops near. 


The cool brook laughs through the leafy hollow 
To the silent pool where the lilies grow, 

And the airy bubbles leap and follow, 
And mirror the maiden-hair bending low. 


The sunshine falls, and the winds are blowing 
Through the sifted gold of the woodlands sere, 

And gipsy Autumn, in beauty glowing, 
Is treading the courts of the royal year. 

The brown hawk sails, with the king-birds after, 
And the hazels dream of their winter gold; 


The beechnuts fall, and the children’s laughter 
Is mellow and sweet as in days of old. 
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Mended the Wrong Fence. 
Ts unwisdom of jumping at conclusions, 





is the moral of a story which the Detroit 

News-Tribune tells about one Gus Schmidt 
of Livonia. He owns a “little haphazard farm,” 
and among his live stock was a large lot of geese 
that persisted in visiting his neighbors’ gardens 
and eating everything within reach. 


One neighbor recentl ve Gus a week in which 
to repair his dilapida' goose-yard. The week 
assed and nothing was done. The next morning 
e irate neighbor came over with hammer, nails 
and pieces of boards. 
ow, Schmidt, I aint goin’ to stand this any 
longer,” said he. “I found my lettuce entirely 
ruined.” 

“Vell, I am very sorry, but —” 

“Never mind your sorrow; you jist wanted to 
let your geese pasture on my garden. Now I will 
fix your yard myself.” 

w k here, somedimes,” said Gus, smoking his 
pipe “las’ night —” 

“Yas; last night Ap geese ruined my lettuce 
bed. Now long as it don’t cost you nothin’, have 
you any objections to me fixin’ up your goose- 
yar a 


?’ 
“Dat eis all ridgt, but I wands to dell you 
someding —”’ 

“You jist gitin the house! I’m madder than a 
Spanish bull! You git, or you’ll fight!” 

Gus obeyed, still smoking his pipe. The irate 
neighbor had the yard e goose-proof in half 
an hour. He had begun to pick up the nails and 
lumber left over, when Gus came out again. 

“TI see your yard is empty,” the amateur 
carpenter said to Schmidt; “but I suppose the 
geese are all covered with sweat doin’ up some 
one’s garden truck.” 

“Vell, now, my goot neighbor, let me dell you 
somedings, some e already,” said Schmidt. 
taking his pipe from hismoyth. “You vas zo mad 
dat I get no shance to spoke it to you. Dem vas 
Tom Gerry’s geese dat vas in your garden last 
night. I sold all my geese day before yesterday.” 


+ 
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An Adventure on a Steeple. 


HEN a man goes up in a balloon he can 
W never be sure where he will come down. 

Jack Cassell, an aéronaut, recently made 
an ascent at Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, and 
came down—or attempted to come down—with a 
parachute. The Pittsburg newspapers tell the 
story of the adventure. 


Cassell went up to a height of two thousand 
feet. Then he cropped off the balloon with his 

arachute in his bands. He plunged straight 

ownward a hundred feet,and the spectators 
held their breath in horror, supposing that the 
parachute would not open. But at this point 
the wind opened it, and Cassell neared the earth 
more gradually. 

Soon the parachute seemed to be sailing alon 
in a level course before the wind. This cont’nue 
until Cassell was nearly over the top of Calvary 
Church, which has two high spires. Here the 

arachute ceased its lateral movement, and 

escended steadily toward the spires. 

It became evident to Cassell, glancing down- 
ward, that the big umbrella was dropping straight 
upon one of the se which was Seged with 
several sharp-pointed lightning-rods. e won- 


dered for an instant why, with all the earth to 
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choose from, fate should have selected the sharp 
spear of a lightning-rod upon which to impale him. 

He omer impalement, but so narrowly that 
the parachute caught on the top of the steeple, 
stopping him with so sudden a jerk that nothing 
but_ his at strength saved him from being 
hurled to earth. 

As he could not detach the entangled parachute, 
he managed to get his feet upon the sill of a little 
Gothie window. Then he worked himself into a 
sitting posture, and clung there. There was no 
means of ge down, nor of getting through the 
window, or escaping in any way without help. 

It was an hour before relief, in the shape of his 
wife and his assistant, arrived, and during this 
hour Cassell, perched on his narrow window-seat, 
lived an age. He then cut his parachute ropes, 
and tying them end to end, let the cord down to 
the ground. Hyde attached a heavier rope to the 
cord, and Cassell pulled this up, tied to the 
spire, and slid down in safety to the street. 

Next his precious parachute had to be res- 
cued. Five de ent ladders were lashed 
together, but they were found to be too short. 

sell then went out on the roof of the church, 
and menage BL of the rope which he had left 
dangling, climbed once more to the top, tore the 
parachute away, and let it float to the ground. 

Then he slid down again, and was ready for 
another ascent. 


a. 
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An Unlucky Pet. 


HILE coasting in South African waters, 
says Robert Cochrane in “Strange Pets 
on Shipboard,” I had a monitor lizard 

as a pet, confined in a box. Fully five feet long 
from tip to tail, he swelled and tapered in the 
most perfect lines of beauty. Smooth, though 
scaly, and inky black, tartaned all over with trans- 
verse rows of bright yellow spots, with eyes that 
glittered like fire and teeth like quartz, with his 
forked tongue continually flashing out from his 
bright red mouth, he had a wild, weird loveliness 
that was most uncanny. 

Mephistopheles, as_ the ee not inaptly 
called him, knew me and took his cockroaches 
from my hand, although perfectly frantic when 
any one else went near him. If a piece of wood, 
however bard, were dropped into his cage, it was 
—— torn in mmr 

One day the steward, pale with fear, entered 
the ward-room and reported, “The lizard escaped, 
sir, and yaffling [ren ng} the men!” 

IT rushed on deck. e animal had torn his 
cage into splinters and declared war against all 
hands. Making for the fore hatchway, he had 
seized a man by the jacket skirts. The man got 
out of the garment and fled faster than any 
British sailor ought to have done. 

On the lower deck Mephistopheles chased the 





mending a foresail; the lizard suddenly appeare 
among S em. The men unanimously threw up 
their 8, individually turned somersaults back- 
ward, and sought the four winds of heaven. 
These rou my pet turned his attention to 
Peepie. Peepie wasa little Arab slave lass. She 
was squatting by a calabash, eating rice. Mephis- 
topheles seized her cummerbund; it was her only 
rment. But Peepie wriggled clear and ran on 
eck. On the cummerbund the lizard spent his 
fury, and the rest of his life; for, not knowing 
what might happen next, I sent for a fowling- 
iece, and the arews | fellow succumbed to the 
orce of circumstances and a pipeful of buckshot. 
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African Etiquette. 


UDGING politeness simply by the low 

J standard of personal advantage, it cer- 

tainly “pays” among all civilized peoples, 

and travellers tell us that the trait is equally 

valuable in dealing with savages. A paper by the 

late E. J. Glave in the Century contains some 
interesting remarks on this point. 


In African travel, it is always wise to visit the 
biggest chief in any part of the country. In 
approaching him ways send word of your 
coming, and get, if possible, information in 
advance, of the fee of the chief toward whites. 
Upon nearing the village, send on ahead to 
announce your arrival, and wait until your mes- 
senger returns with some of the villagers to escort 
to their chief. Greet the chief civilly, and ask 

im to send one of his men to show you where to 
pitch your tent. 

I seldom stayed in a place more than one day 
and generally the first night I called the chief 
privately intu my tent, had a long talk with him, 
and gave him a present consisting of a good cloth 
four yards of American, four of wide blue, four 0 
narrow calico, about an egg-cup full of beads and 
an empty bottle or two. 

Invariably I received next day the coéperation 
of the chief in every way, and also a big goat, 
sheep or bullock, and fifty or sixty pounds of flour. 
Sometimes I gave a small additional present before 
leaving. If the chief took a sper to any particular 
thing and I could spare it, I did so. Sometimes 
one wanted a sheath knife, another a hat. . 

Old Kambuidi was determined to have a shirt. 
He wanted a candle, matches and needles, which 
I gave him, and as I had npn! iven him 
eloth, I suggested, as a feeble sort of joke, that 
as he now cloth, sewing materials and light, 
he might sit up at night and make a shirt. _ 

Immediately the old fellow replied: “It is the 
candle that is interfering with my success. Here, 
take back the candle and give me the shirt.” 

I finally yielded, and gave him a much-patched 
garment, which satisfied him. . 


OO 


Rival Claims. 


T will be remembered that Elias Howe, of 
| sewing-machine fame, met many of the ex- 
penses of the War of the Rebellion out of his 
private purse. On one occasion, when the regi- 
ment of which he was a member was in Virginia, 
suffering because it had not been paid off, Private 
Howe took this little matter into his own hands. 


It happened that while he sat at the table, 
paying out cash, a local clergyman entered ani 
asked for a subscription. 

“This is war time,” said Howe. 

“Yes,” replied the clergyman, “I know tbat, 
but we need money to rebuild St. Peter's.” 

“Well,” said Howe, “here is fifty_dollars fo: 
St. Peter, but please remember that I am payin: 
most of my money to saltpetre.” 





Too Classic. 


OUSEHOLD WORDS shows how exactness 
in speech may mislead the uncultured. 


An Austin colored man told a Bosto! 
man at a hotel, that in eastern Texas a white 
man had married a ne woman. 

“Was he not derided?” asked the Bostonian. _ 
“He was, sah,” beamed the negro. ‘Dey rided 
him out ob town on a rail.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Nonsense Verses. 
A little boy living in Me. 
Would always play out in the re. 
His dear sister Je 
Had tried to exple 
The danger, but all was in ve. 
One day while at play in the le 
(’Twas pouring) he ’gan to comple 
Of terrible pe, 
And never age 
Will this little boy piay in the re. 
A. 8. C. 
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The Neighborhood Dog. 


Following the boys on the heights of Ashland 
you will always see a mongrel dog of a dirty no 
color, but wearing a beautiful silver collar. 

The boys cannot remember just when they 
began to notice the dog ever at their 
heels. He was neither big nor 
little, light nor dark, smooth nor 
curly, but just betwixt and between 
in all things but his disposition, 
which was perfect. 

When the stranger first joined 
them he was driven off with many a 
kick, cuff and cross word; but soon 
made himself so useful in finding 
lost balls and carrying packages 
that the boys grew fond of him, and 
were ready to quarrel for the priv- 
ilege of taking him home for dinner 
and the night. But “Tramp” was 
so impartial there could be no 
quarrels. If the boys forgot whom 
he stayed with last, he never did, 
but- went frisking home with a 
different boy each night. 

The boys had another follower, 
little “‘Curly” Wilson, aged five, 
who would have been a nuisance 
but for Tramp, who kept as good 
watch over him as the stray balls 
and missing hats, shoes and coats. 

Twice Tramp just escaped the 
poundman’s wagon, and it was then 
the boys clubbed their pocket- 
money and bought a leather collar 
and a license for him, and gave him 
his name of Tramp. During school 
hours Tramp played with Curly, or 
snoozed by the gate of some boy, 
or chased cats; but noon and four 
o’elock found him waiting at the 
steps where the boys left the street- 
car coming from school. 

They took him to the lake for 
a swim on Saturdays, or when they 
were too busy Tramp went by him- 
self. Now this little lake, although 
lovely to look at, had its dangers 
like all lakes, and one that most 
lakes have not. It is an artificial 
lake made by walling in an arm of 
the bay, and has its tides like the 
ocean. When the tide is out, about 
half around the lake lies a smooth, 
broad, slippery belt of deep mud. 

Tramp knew enough to keep off 
it, but little Curly was not so wise! 
So one Saturday when the boys 
were very busy with plans for an 
afternoon outing, they sent Tramp 
to bathe alone. Unseen to them, 
Curly followed him. When they 
reached the lake the tide was just 
beginning to creep in, and Tramp 
waited for deeper water. The two 
friends raced about the asphalt 
boulevard for a while, then Curly 
ventured on the sand; and then, 
no boys being near and tempted by 
the shining mud, he took off his 
shoes and stockings and’ stepped out on it. 

Oh, how good and cool it felt to his little bare 
toes! Tramp tried to coax him back, but could 
not, and soon Curly went one step too far, sank 
to his ankles and stuck fast! Poor Tramp! He 
couldn’t get him out, and he hated to leave him. 
But help must be had! So seizing Curly’s 
— wet hat, he dashed off up the hill to the 

ys. 

They saw him coming far off, and wondered 
what treasure he was bringing them. Some 
guessed rat, some duck, some rabbit; but when 
he dropped the little hat before them, and flew 
madly back, the boys all eried, “Poor Curly’s 
drowned!” and rushed after. 

Now we know he wasn’t drowned, nor in very 
much danger yet, although the tide was coming 
fast, and he stood in water above his knees 
when the boys reached the lake, a very scared, 
uncomfortable little boy. 

It was no easy matter to get him out, for the 
boys sank so deep in the mud. They each tried 
and they tried together, but all to no purpose, and 
the water was slowly rising; they had finally 
to go out in a boat from the other side, and then 
by hard pulling they got him out. 





lame he could get into no mischief. ‘Tramp was 
the hero of the hour, and Curly’s mother gave 
him the fine silver collar. 

Lizzig E. JOHNSON. 


Three Great Men. 
A True Story. 

When Posy came back with papa from a visit 
in New York, he felt very proud. 

“IT saw lots of people, an’ the parade—an’ 
| President Cleveland!” he exclaimed, strutting 
up and down the room, with his hands in his 
‘pockets. 

“It’s nice to be a great man, isn’t it, mamma?” 
Posy remarked. 

“ ‘Tt’s a good thing to be a great man, but a 
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trunks, switched off on the track next to the 
special. 

“From this perch we had a good view of the 
occupants of the rear platform. Three men 
drew our attention. 

“*The smooth-faced one with the solemn | 
look is President Andrew Johnson; the short, | 
thick-set one with whiskers is General Grant,’ 
whispered my brother, and he added, with an 
ecstatic chuckle, ‘and the trim fellow with the | 
lean face and pleasant, twinkling eyes is Farra- | 
gut. Say, Mollie, I mean to throw the bouquet 
to him!’ 

“Seizing the flowers, he leaned over to throw 
them at the feet of his beloved admiral. The 
bouquet reached its destination, but my brother | 
lost his balance and went sprawling over the 
lowest trunk on the hand-car! 

“His mishap made something of a commotion, 











H, the days that he went fishing with a string and bent-up pin, 
iiss ‘ In a wash-bowl full of fishes, that Mollie had put in ; 
Va 2a J\S° She cut them out of paper, with a hole in each one’s side, 
at ‘ And he caught them on the pin-hook and played that so they died. 
ieee Oh, the days that he caught whales and sharks and codfish by the score, 
From out a china wash-bowl upon the nursery floor! 


In the days he was a schoolboy he went fishing in the brook, 
With a cast-off line of papa’s and a brand-new penny-hook. 

He caught ‘‘ minnies,’’ eels and caddies, and he wondered as he caught find ; 
Why he never felt the rapture of the dear old nursery sport, 
In the days that he caught whales and sharks and codfish by the score 
From out a china wash-bowl upon the nursery floor! 


And when, a young collegian, he went trouting up in Maine 
With a most expensive tackle, the same thought stole through his brain 
As he caught a spotted beauty standing knee-deep in the stream, 
That the far-off childish fishing still more wonderful did seem ; 

And he smiles to think of whales and sharks and codfish by the score 
That he hooked from out the wash-bowl upon the nursery floor! 


EvA LOVETT CARSON. 


Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 
I. 
We found the artist quite — 
His talk had set us all to — 
He dropped the pencil he was — 
When May began to — 
II. 
The drummer’s suit had a crimson — 
He sat at the table eating — 
And wondering if the pears were — 
III. 
I don’t know when I have been — 
Than when I saw that heavy — 
Planted directly on that — 
IV. 
As down the lane we went a — 
A merry song the girls were — 
And in the grass the boys were — 
v. 
The truants a wonderful day were — 
Forgetting the punishment o’er 
them — 
And that in sorrow their day’d be — 
VL 
If 7 will kindly tend me a — 
I'll use it in mending my broken — 
It must have been given a power- 
ful — 
VIL 
I'll get you something in a — 
I’ve saved for you a mould of — 
Ann’s keeping it upon the — 
VIII. 
The monk looked at us with a — 


Almost ’twas hidden by his — 
But all we did was to mimic the — 


IX. 
The sailor told a tale of a — 
It happened when he was young 


and — 
But now he sits and drinks his — 
x. 
The boy was standing so near the — 
That when it started it grazed bis — 
But he slipped away just like an — 
XI. 
His foot was the kind that is called 
pa 
But it didn’t affect his zest for — 
I watched as out on the branch he — 
I called and he cheerfully an- 
swered “—!"’ 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
Oh, list to my second’s soft strains, 
And first if you ever did hear 
Such sweet and harmonious tones 
First and second the listening ear. 
My third is the first of a lengthy line; 
My — is a part of each foot of 
mine. 


My fifth—see it wave in the field, 
wey In the beautiful autumn weather ; 
And a politician’s concealed 
In my fourth and fifth together. 
My whole is a greeting bestowed 
upon friends, 
When one season begins and another 
one ends. 
Il. 
= second sits upon my lap; 
Just hear her happy first resound; 
She springs and runs at rapid third 
To whole some mischief she {s 
bound. 
III. 


My first is a rough and unpleasant 
&, 
You sometimes find as afield you 


stray; 
ay et is the sweetest resting-place 
here all your troubles are soothed 


away; 
My whole is goods of a useful kind 
That out in the farmer’s barn you'll 


And (strange are the ways of the 
women folk!) 
In the parlor, too—now this is no 
ioke! 
IV. 
Oh, but my first is nauseous, 
We shudde - 
r and always 
The miser’s grasping aim. 
Total beneath your feet you tread 
Under your table, beside your bed. 





3. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
What Crossed the Fords? 








great thing to be a good man,’ ”’ mamma quoted, 
and she added, “I once saw three great men 
together.’ 

“On a platform?” said Posy, eagerly. 

“Yes; on the platform of a car,” smiling. 
“When I was a little girl I had a brother, who 
was the only boy in the family, and he was eight 
years old before a name was found for him. 
Then father decided that he should be named for 
the great general who had just taken Richmond 
and helped end the cruel war. So Grant was 
his name. Privately my brother informed me 
that he wanted to be called Farragut, for he was 
an admirer of the brave admiral. 

“Well, there came a day when a special train 
was to go through our town, and everybody went 
down to the station. I carried a bouquet of 
mignonette and sweet peas which Brother Grant 
and I thought nice enough to present to any 
great man. 

“By and by there was a far-away whistle, then 
the train steamed into view. Cannon were fired, 
and the crowd hurrahed. 








“There were so many people pushing and | 
jostling, such an array of soldiers in blue | the little fellow exclaimed, “I don’t want a little | 
uniforms, that Grant and I couldn’t see much | brother! I wish I was twins, so I could play 


and a schoolboy near us shouted mischievously, 
‘Hurrah for Grant!’ meaning my brother. But | 
the crowd, thinking only ofthe illustrious | 
general, took up the cry until the whole station | 
rang with ‘Hurrah for Grant!’ 

“*Never mind!’ said my brother, as he | 
scrambled up by my side. “The general—he got 
the shouting, but my admiral—he got the flowers !’ 
And somehow, I always thought that the dear 
old sailor knew how it was, for he looked toward 
us, gave one of his courtly bows and genial 
smiles, and no one in that vast crowd was 
happier than my brother and [!” 

Mary E. Q. Brusu. 


OO — 


ONE day Jack, overcome with joneliness, 





with me!” “Well,” said mamma, “if you had a 
little brother, he would be mainma’s little boy, 
and mamma would be his mamma, too, and you 
would have to be very kind and unselfish with | 
him.”’ Disheartened at the dreadful prospect, 


For days his feet and legs were so bruised and until we climbed up on a hand-car, piled with | with myself!” 


1. A game animal. 2. A domestic 
animal. 4. An Irishwoman. 4. Crude 


| metal. 5. A small nail. 6. Great wealth. 7. A 


couch recently made. 8. A manufacturing place. 
9. Intoxicating liquor. 10. Chaff of grain. 11. A 
support. 12. A common liquid. 13. A point of 
the 4 14. The ocean. 15. A great stone, 
16. A prickly bull. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 

I chatter naught but idle words 

That only move your laughter; 
But put an article before, 

An exclamation after 
How changed am I! My music then 
Fills with rapture gods and men, 
And the Muses in a ring 
Listen while I sweetly sing. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Race. 

2. Potent, content, inconsistent, consistent, pen- 
itent, intermittent, patent, intent, extent. 

8. 1, South Carolina. 2. Minnesota, 3. Rhode 


| said, “Oh, I wish I had a little brother to play | Island. 4. New Hampshire. 5. California. 6, Wash- 


ington. 7. Maine. 8. West Virginia. 9. Delaware. 
4. Hue, Hugh, hew. 
1. 


OBES E 2 SHAVE 
BEGIN HAVEN 
EGRET AVERT 
oS .-ere S VERSE 
ENTER ENTER 


6. 1. Con, den, say, shun—condensation. 2. Shay, 
grin—chagrin (Holmes’s “One-Hoss Shay’’). 
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DREYFUS PARDONED.—The French gov- 
ernment has granted a full pardon to Captain 
Dreyfus. It is expected that he and his family 
will make their home in England. Extensive 
preparations were made by the government to 
repress any disorder which might arise when 
the pardon was announced, but there was no 
disturbance. The anti-Jewish papers of Paris 
printed bitter attacks upon Presfdent Loubet for 
signing the pardon, but their efforts to excite the 
people were futile. 


PRESIDENT SCHURMAN, of the Philippine 
Commission, has made a public statement regard- 
ing affairs in the islands. He denies that the 
insurrection is a national uprising, and says that 
there is no Philippine nation, but a multifarious 
collection of tribes, speaking distinct languages, 
and having little in common except that they all 
belong to the Malayan race. It is the Tagalogs, 
inhabiting portions of the island of Luzon, who 
are resisting the United States; the other civilized 
Filipinos are neutral, except where coerced by 
the Tagalogs. Mr. Schurman argues that 
national honor will not permit the United States 
to turn back from fulfilling the responsibilities 
which it has assumed. He thinks that it would 
be wise for Congress to declare its policy as to 
the form of government to be established, and 
believes that a solution will be found to the 
governmental problem in some form of home 
rule for each tribe, under supervision of a eentral 
government at Manila. 

A STEWARD OF WEALTH.—Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, whose death was mentioned in this 
column last week, exhibited, in an unusual 
degree, the sense of responsibility which should 
attend the possession of large wealth. He was 
an earnest Christian, having been for many years 
a communicant of the Episcopal Church. He 
was not only a generous giver 
of money, but he gave freely of 
his time and strength to the 
direction of various charities 
and religious activities. Hewas 
a responsible officer in 20 or 30 
f different religious and philan- 

~ ‘thropic societies, and he gave 
personal attention to their 
Connsiws Vanoersnt. affairs. It was no unusual thing 
for him to attend three or four committee meet- 
ings devoted to such interests in a single day. 
He was the founder of the railway branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and devoted 
much time to extending its work among railroad 
men. He gave time and money to colleges, 
hospitals and infirmaries, and was warmly inter- 
ested in tenement-house reform. 





THe LARGEST Sure AFLOAT.—The White 
Star steamship Oceanic, which made her first 
trip across the Atlantic reeently from Queens- 
town to New York, is the largest ship ever built. 
She is 704 feet long, which is 13 feet longer than 
the famous Great Eastern. Her engines have 
45,000 horse-power, or more than twice that of 
the St. Paul, and they drive her through the 
water at a speed of 23 knots an hour. She made 
her first trip in six days and two and a half 
hours. ‘This is not record-breaking time, but the 
Oceanic is not intended so much for speed as 
for regularity of passage. Her owners anticipate 
that her trips may be scheduled almost like 
express-trains. 


REVOLUTION IN VENEZUELA.—A revolu- 
tionary movement is in progress in Venezuela, 
and the insurgents, who are led by Gen. Citriano 
Castro, are reported to have been successful in 
several engagements with the troops of the 
government. Little information reaches the 
outside world as to the causes of the movement, 
but it has grown rapidly, and seems destined to 
overturn the government of President Andrade. 
The United States cruiser Detroit is in Vene- 
zaelan waters, and will protect American 
interests. a 

LEARNING SPANISH. — Brigadier -General 
William Ludlow, military governor of Havana, 
has issued an order directing all officers stationed 
in the department to acquire a fluent use of 
Spanish as soon as possible; and a general 
department examination is to be held in Decem- 
ber, to establish an official rating of proficiency. 


A MINER’s Rror has occurred at, Carterville, 
Illinois, similar in its causes to the riots a few 
months ago at Pana in the same state. A party 
of negro non-union miners, who had gathered at 
the railway station to take a train, were attacked 
by white union miners, and seven of them were 
killed. Governor Tanner at once ordered soldiers 
to the place, to prevent further outbreaks. 

Recent DEATHS.—Charles A. Pillsbury, of 
Minneapolis, founder of the flour-milling com- 
pany which bore his name, and one of the most 
conspicuous promoters of milling interests in the 
Northwest.—— Daniel Ermentrout, Democratic 
Representative in Congress from the ninth 
Pennsylvania district. 
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A PECULIAR REMEDY, 


Something About vat the | New Discovery 
for Curing Dyspepsia. 


(From Mich. Christian Advocate.) 


The Rev. F. I. Bell, a highly esteemed minister 
residing in Weedsport, Cayuga Co., N. Y., in a re- 
cent letter writes as follows: “ There has never 
been anything that I have taken that has relieved 
the Dyspepsia from which I have suffered for 
ten years except the new remedy called Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. Since taking them I have 
had no distress at all after eating and again after 
long years can sleep well. Rev. F. I. Bell, 
Weedsport, N. Y., formerly Idalia, Colo.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is a remarkable 
remedy, not only because it is a certain cure for 
all forms of indigestion, but because it seems to 
act as thoroughly in old chronic eases of Dyspep- 
sia as well as in mild attacks of indigestion or 
biliousness. A person has dyspepsia simply be- 
cause the stomach is overworked, all it wants is 
a harmless vegetable remedy to digest the food 
and thus give it the much needed rest. 

This is the secret of the suecess of this peculiar 
remedy. No matter how weak or how much dis- 





ordered the digestion may be, Stuart’s Dyspepsia | for 


Tablets will digest the food whether the stomach 
works or not. New life and energy is given not 
only to the stomach but to every organ and nerve 
in the body. 

A trial of this splendid medicine will convince 
the most skeptical that Dyspepsia and all stomach 
troubles can be cured. Send for little book on 
Stomach, mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. So popular has the remedy 
become that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can now 
be obtained at any drug-store at 50c. per package. 
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Best Remedy known for Cancer, Ec- 
zema, Salt Rheum, Rheumatism 
and All Other Blood Diseases. 


How many people realize the true value of our 
common red clover ? It is the best blood purifier 
known. Some years ago Mr. D. Needham discov- 
ered a cancer growing 
upon his shoulder. He was 
advised to make a strong 
tea of red clover blossoms, 
which he did, and the re- 
sult was so satisfactory 
that he was led to study 
clover closely, which re- 
sulted in his establishing 
a very extensive business 
in the preparation of med- 
icines direct from the red clover blossoms. 
Needham’s clover is now well known, and many 
prominent people have cured themselves of can- 
cer, rheumatism, constipation, eezema, skin and 
blood diseases by its use. Send your name and | 
address to D. Needham’s Sons, 60 Inter-Ocean | 
Bldg., Chicago, Ils., and they will mail a full | 
description of Clover Blossom Extract, a history 
of how Mr. Needham cured his eancer and testi- 
monials from many who have used the remedy. If 
‘you have any disorder of the blood look into the 
merits of Needham’s Clover. It is the best blood 
purifier known. 
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by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
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A SURGICAL MaGNet.—The Manhattan 
Eye and Ear Hospital in New York possesses a 
novel surgical instrument intended to extract 
particles of iron and steel from the eye. It 
consists of a powerful electro-magnet mounted 
on a stand running on casters. When an opera- 
tion is to be performed one end of the magnet is 
cautiously brought near the patient’s eye. Ifa 
piece of steel or iron is embedded in the eyeball, 
the patient experiences a sharp pain as the 
metallic sliver forces its way through the tissues 
and flies to the magnet. ‘The injury to the eye | 
is said st hana that caused by using a 
knife. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF ANTIQUITY.— 
When we read of the men who inhabited the 
caves of Europe at a time when mammoths dwelt 
on that continent we seem to have gone back to 
a “ss so immeasurably remote that we can 

. hardly picture in the mind’s eye 
the appearance which the rep- 
resentatives of our race then 
presented. Yet, according to 
\ Prof. E. B. Tylor, the natives 
-of Tasmania “remained within 
the present century representa- 
tives of the immensely ancient 

Paleolithic coaek ” Reeent studies of the relics 
of the Tasmanians, who became extinct when 
brought into touch with modern civilized man, 
show that the workmanship of their rude imple- 
ments was below that exhibited by the “Drift 
and Cave men” of Paleolithic times. 








THe PowrR OF Music.—The marvellous 
effects that are sometimes produced by music | 
may eventually receive a scientific explanation. 
In a recent lecture at Oxford University, Profes- 
sor MeKendrick said that, while the intricate 
connections of the auditory nerves are only just 
being unravelled, it is probable that the roots of 
those nerves are more widely distributed and 
have more extensive connections than those of 
any other nerves in the human body. Researches 
on the auditory nerves indicate that there is 
scarcely a function of the body which may not 
be affected by the pulsations and harmonic 
combinations of musical tones. 

PATAGONIA’sS FurTuRE.— Doctor Moreno, 
the director of the La Plata Museum, during a 
recent visit to London gave a lecture on Pata- 
gonia, in which he declared that that country 
does not deserve its bad reputation. Although 
its present population is small and scattered, it | 
has, he avers, a healthy soil capable of supporting 
a large population, and it presents a vast field for 
human industry. In Doctor Moreno’s opinion, 





Patagonia is a remnant of an ancient Antarctic | 
continent. 


| 


BorLine 1x Ligurp Arr.—Liquid air is so 
cold that mercury immersed in it turns solid and 
can be employed to hammer a nail. Yet, when 
a glass tube containing liquid hydrogen is 
immersed in liquid air, the hydrogen gently boils, 
and gradually turns into vapor, like water 
simmering over a slow fire. The temperature 
of liquid air is 312 degrees Fahrenheit below 
zero; but that is “hot” compared with the 
temperature of liquid hydrogen, which is about 
420 degrees below zero. Professor Dewar finds 
it impossible to prevent an open vessel containing 
liquid hydrogen from having a whitish deposit 
of solid air at the bottom, because the moment 
the air comes in contact with the liqnefied hydro- 
gen it is frozen hard and sinks through the 
hydrogen. 


MEASURING THE EARTH.—One hundred 
and sixty-four years ago French astronomers | 


went to Peru to measure “an are of meridian.” 
The purpose of such ares, which have been 
measured on various parts of the globe, is to 
furnish data for ealculating the size and shape 


of the earth. The arc in Peru was about 220; 


miles in length, and with the exception of a short | 
are in South Africa, it is the only one ever 
measured in the Southern Hemisphere. This 
year a commission, headed by army officers, has 
been sent from France to remeasure the old are 
in Peru. The remeasurement is regarded as of 
great scientifie importance on account of the 





advanees that have been made since the first | 
Ineasure was taken. 


Mount Rarnrer’s SHapows.—A recent 
visitor from the East to Paget Sound describes 
with enthusiasm the wonderful shadow effects 
produced by, and upon, the gigantic snowy cone 
of Mount Rainier. It sometimes happens that 
the sky, as seen from the city of Tacoma just 
before sunrise, is covered with a dome of cloud 
15,000 feet, or more, in height, while behind the 
peak, toward the east, the sky is clear. In such 
cireumstanees the rising sun casts the shadow 
of the great mountain upon the cloud curtain 
overhead in the form of a vast blue triangle, the 
point of which rests upon the apex of the peak. 
At other times the shadow of the earth can be 
Seen creeping up the cone in a distinct curve, 
while the flush of sunset stains the snow above 





the line of shadow to a deep pink. 
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The elements of real 
delight 
Are very often fine, 
and slight; 
And here’s a trifle which 
in dress 
Assures the wearer’s 
happiness. 


hump? 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye. 
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LIFE SIZE DOLL 


“ Babies Clothes will now fit Dollie,” 


This Doll is the 
latest Novelty of 
the Art Fabric Co’s 
production. By 
their wonteetel 
process they have 
reproduced a very 
large Hand Painted 
Doll. The execution 
of the work is most 
faithfully done. 
The Doll is intend- 
ed to be stuffed 
with cotton, as dir- 
ections will show. 
The material used 
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Color Body, Red 
Stockings and 
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Every Child loves a 
Big Doll, but what 
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Life Size one. 
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arg | Tailor-Made Suits 


$500 


OUR new Fall and Winter Cat- 

alogue of tailor-made cos- 
tumes and cloaks is now ready 
We illustrate in it all of the newest 
Paris styles, and will mail it free, 
together with samples of materials 
to select from, to the lady who 
wishes to dress well at moderate 












cost. We keep no ready-made 
garments but make everything to 
order, thus giving that touch of 
individuality and exclusiveness so 


much to be desired, 

Our new Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue illustrates a splendid assort- 
ment of suits and cloaks made 
according to fashion’s latest 
dictates. 

Charming Costumes and 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
faultiess in cut and finish, 
5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined 
throughout, entirely 

different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 
| New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, $4 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 


grades, We pay express charges everywhere. Our 
line of samples includes the newest materials, many of 
them being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. Be 
sure to say whether you wish samples for cloaks or for 
suits, and we will then be able to send you a full line of 
exactly what youdesire. Write to-day for C catalogue and 
Samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail, 





THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Correct Slverware 


| Correct in character, design and work- 
manship—is as necessary as dainty china 
| or fine linen if you would have every- 
thing in good taste and nap te 
Knives, forks, spoons and fancy 

for table use will be correct if se noted, 


O47 Rogers 


“1847 _Bros.”” 


« *1847."’ Send for Catalogue K. 
MERIDEN. GRITANNIA CO., Mexiven, Comm. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
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art a real enamel 
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bath-tub, radiators, etc., by the use 


Neal's Enamels 


THE GENUINE 
It is inexpensive and comes in all colors 
and tints. If your dealer don’t have it 
or won't get it, write us—we will see that 
you are supplied. 
Dept. B, Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
DETROIT, MICH, 
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Larkin Premiums 
FREE. 


HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


Value ~—=— each, for selling or using 
$10.00 worth of the 


LARKIN SOAPS. 
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Bookcase, Brass and Steel Bed, Silver 
Tea Set, Oil Heater, Lamps Watch, etc. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. ; 


tifully illustrated booklet free to all who 
ask. It tells how to earn the Larkin Premiums. 


; THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for pite—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

few Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office oney-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE © 1U 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Sibecriplions. ‘T.cnowals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
v7) 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


N English surgeon calls attention 
to the great discomfort, or 
actual injury, caused by ill-fit- 
ting garments worn by a grow- 
ing child. Clothing for young 
children is usually made in large 
quantities at a time. All the gar- 
ments of the lot are cut after a 
fixed pattern, the different parts 
being pieced together rapidly and 
\ stitched by machine, all at the least 
possible cost. 

The clothes are usually graded 
according to age instead of by size, 
and so a child who is larger or 
smaller than the average for his years gets a 
misfit. But even those whose size and age agree 
are often no better off. 

The parent may notice that the child stoops 
and cannot be made to carry itself erect. Some 
one, perhaps the family physician, may suggest 
that the frock is not loose enough, but the mother 
demonstrates to her own satisfaction that it is, 
by gathering up folds of the garment in her hand 
or by running her hand under it. 

But if the frock is removed and measured front 
and back, it will be noticed that the measure- 
ments over the chest and the back are the same; 
in other words, the armholes are directly in the 
centre. If the child’s arms were also directly in 
the centre, the shirt or blouse would be an excel- 
lent fit; but the child’s anatomy is not so ordered, 
nature having intended that its chest should 
bulge out to make room for the lungs, while the 
back should be flat and more or less rigid. 

The effect of this wrongly made garment is that 
the shoulders are constantly drawn forward, and 
so the expansion of the chest and the play of the 
lungs are restricted, and then insult is added to 
injury, the poor midget being scolded for not 
sitting up straight. 

If the fault is not remedied early, especially in 
the case of a girl who is not inclined to be a romp 
and a “tomboy” (and we may wish for their own 
physical good that all growing girls were tom- 
boys), the deformed position becomes permanent. 

One result of this forced stoop is that proper 
breathing becomes impossible, and consequently 
the health is not so good as it should be. 

A body garment should always be much fuller 
in front than in the back. In the case of a young 
child this will prevent the slightest traction on 
the tender and easily molded shoulders; in the 
case of an older child, who begins to care how he 
or she looks, it will force the wearer to stand and 
sit erect, with shoulders back, or else to suffer 
the mortification of wearing wretchedly fitting 
clothes. 
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JUDGING MACHINES. 


For registering the results of a foot-race the 
human eye and voice seem, sometimes, painfully 
inadequate. Close contests of this kind will 
doubtless end more pleasantly when the new 






“judging machine,” 
described by the Golden 
Penny,comes into general use. 

The machine, which was invented by an Aus- 
tralian, is designed to be placed at the “finish” 
line, and consists of a light metal frame parti- 
tioned into two or more divisions, each about 
four feet wide. On the top of the frame stands 
a small cabinet containing numbered divisions 
corresponding to the numbers of the tracks. 

The instant the first man passes through his 
division a shutter falls, disclosing his track num- 
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| ber. The other numbers are immediately locked, 


except when the machine is set for final heats. 
In this case a small cylinder is attached to the 
machine, and a hammer head strikes a mark on 
the revolving cylinder as the men finish. Thus 
the exact positions of all the competitors can be 
told to a nicety. 

The same inventor has originated an automatic 
judging machine for bicycle races. It consists of 
fine, light metal strips placed in a small trench 
about two inches wide, which is sunk across the 
track at the finish. 

During the last lap these strips, which are 
coated with enamel, are placed in position by 
means of a lever, and the first wheel to cross 
receives five marks. In crossing, however, it 
displaces one of the strips, and the next wheel, 
therefore, only receives four marks, the third 
three, and so on. 


FOR HIS FRIEND. 


James Brown and Harry Lee were the closest 
of friends. They were painters by trade and 
unmarried. James Brown, however, was the only 
support of an invalid mother, the fact being well 
known to Harry. The New Voice tells the story 
of their friendship as follows: 

The two young men were at work upon one of 
the high buildings of the city. For some reason 
Harry had i d d the ground, 
and there noticed for the first time how insecure 









A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 
benefit. They banish pain 


will not 


W E Lt prolong life. One gives relief. 
I-P-A-N-S on the package and accept 

no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 
packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug-store. Ten 
housand testimonials will be mailed 
to ADy address for 5 cents, forwarded to the 
ICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Normandie Plush 
and patterns to select 
wears better, retains its colors and lustre longer 
than other materials, and is moth-proof. 

Makes Handsome Piano 
brequins, Sofa Pillow Covers and all 
kinds of Fancy Work. 


‘Normand 


- A BEAUTIFUL AND DURABLE 


new covering for your chairs or couch can be had 
y re-upholstering them with 
. A great variety of colors 


Our Corduroy for Men’s and Boys’ Trousers 
and Fancy Mixes for Ladies’ Garments is just 
the material for Fall and Winter wear. 
es and Illustrated Catalogue of Designs FREE. 

e pay all express charges and cost of mailing. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., 
28 Grant Ave., MANVILLE, R. I. 
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was James’s a. At the same he 
was horrified to see him lose his footing. 

As quickly as thought can work Harry remem- 
bered the invalid mother, and stepped in an 
instant directly into the spot wnere James would 
drop, and braced himself. 

By something like a miracle he succeeded in his 
pempese of rescue. When the two men were 

— into the Flower Hospital in New York, it 

iscovered that Harry had not received fatal 
injury, and James, for whom he had risked his 
life, was suffering chiefly from the breaking of 
both wrists and the bones of one ankle. 

Harry, who was the first to be well enough to 
report for duty, found a pleasure in —— for the 
invalid mother of his friend as if he were her son. 

he doctors of the hospital, who alone were 
aware of the facts, report-an expression of _grati- 
tude upon the face of James whenever Harry 
visited him during his convalescence, a look that 
expressed more than human eyes are accustomed 
to see or human hearts to reveal. 


OIL AND GAS. 


According to a Philadelphia exchange there is 
near Franklin, Pennsylvania, a sluggish stream 
to the surface of which rise hundreds of bubbles, 
glistening like iridescent glass. Some of these 
float on the water, others soar away above the 
tree-tops like gorgeous toy balloons. The expla- 
nation of the phenomenon was discovered after 
considerable search. 


A gas line and an oil line pass under the run at 
this point, and in each was a small leak. The oil 
spread a film over the water, which was inflated 
here and there by the gas. The fact that the 
bubbles were full of gas caused them to ascend 
more ewity and the film of oil made them 
unusually high-colored and tough. 

The stren: of the bubbles may be imagined 
from the fact that small twigs and leaves, floatin, 
onthe surface of the water, are frequently carrie 
up in the larger bubbles. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


The American girl has flourished and multiplied, 
and inherits a very large portion of the earth. 
An exchange reports a new instance of her 
apparent ubiquity. 


When Mr. Conger first went as minister to Rio 
de Janeiro he called upon the Brazilian minister to 
the United States, then at home upon a visit. As 
his guest arose to go, the Brazilian minister said: 

“Now, I want you to meet my wife.” 

Mr. Conger prepared to meet a stately Brazilian 
dame and began to furbish up his small stock of 
conversational Portuguese. 

adame Mendoza was a stately lady, but the 
first thing she said was: 

“Are you Ed Conger?” 

“Yes, am.” 

“Don’t he remember I was at a wedding with 
you in Galesburg, Illinois, when I was a girl?” 

The American girl is everywhere now. 


HER REAL CHARM. 


A Scotch farmer, says London Answers, who 
was a bachelor, and a little past his prime, finding 
his comforts in life rather meagre on account of 
his indigent circumstances, decided that the best 
thing he could do was to marry a certain middle- 
aged neighbor of his who did not lack for money. 

He went, wooed and won, and his estate soon 
took on an air of greater prosperity. 

One of the first purchases he made with his 
wife’s money was a horse. When he brought it 
home he called his wife out to see it. After 
admiring the animal she said: 

“Well, Sandy, if it hadna been for my siller it 
wadna hae been here.” 

“Jenny,” replied Sandy, “if it hadna been for 
yer siller, ye wadna hae been here yersel’ !” 


THE PIG RECOVERED. 


Vegetarians will find comfort in a story ex- 
ploited by the San Francisco Argonaut. It relates 
to a village schoolmaster, whose habit it was to 
replenish his larder by purchasing pork from the 
parents of his pupils on the occasion of the killing 
of a pig. 

One day a small boy marched up to the master’s 
desk and inquired “if he would like a bit of pork, 
as they were going to kill their pig’ 

The schoolmaster replied in the affirmative. 
When several days had elapsed and nothing more 
had been heard about the pork, he called the boy 
up and inquired why he had not brought it. 
bennat please, sir,” the boy replied, “the pig got 

©.” 


A MISLEADING ANALOGY. 


“‘When you eat, be careful to leave off hungry,” 
is advice often given at the dinner-table, but 
seldom received in an obedient spirit. 

The caution was repeated not long since to a 
young man of vigorous appetite. 

“Pshaw,” said he, “‘you might as well tell me to 
wash my face and be careful to leave off dirty.” 














DAY AND NICHT 
while time endures, there is hourly need 
for knowing the correct time. » 
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have a lifetime of accurate service—the 
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The Shoe Success 
of the Century. 


They Set the Fashion. 
They Fit Snugly. 


Sold by only one dealer 


Our Catalogue 


illustrates and describes 
Sent 
free with name of local 
Shoes sent pre- 
paid on receipt of $3.25. 
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Sold by -{ os Merchants. 
Worn by Women. 
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Ma’am Spencer’s Bargain. 


Whenever the inhabitants of a certain New 
Hampshire village wish a parallel for an unusu- 
ally sharp bargain, they say, referring to the 
person who made it, “I reckon he must have 
Varnt of Ma’am Spencer.” 

A sojourner in the village, whose curiosity had 
been whetted by frequent references to this 
figure of bygone days, at last inquired in what 
way Ma’am Spencer earned her reputation as a 
bargein-maker. 

“Well,” said the old man to whom she put the 
question, ‘‘Ma’am Spencer was always a master 
hand at a bargain; one of the kind that make a 
practice of borrowing white sugar and returning 
brown, and so on. But the cap sheaf of her 
hull career, so to speak, was when she sold her 
old house on the ma’sh road to Squire Saunders. 

“She hadn’t lived in it for nigh on to ten years, 
but she was bound to get a good price for it. 
She’d got the squire’s father to let her stay there 
after he’d bought the land, and made him give 
her some writing saying the place was hers, and 
shouldn’t ever be moved without her permission. 
The young squire’d never seen the paper, but he 
knew she’d got it. 

“Well, when he wanted to dreen the meadow, 
and have him a good tennis-ground and so on for 
his boys, he went to Ma’am Spencer, at her 
daughter ’Liza’s, and made her a fair offer for 
the house. She wouldn’t accept of it, and she 
kep’ him rising higher and higher, till at last she 
said, ‘seeing she wa’n’t long for this world any- 
way,’ she’d take up with it—his offer—at six 
hunderd dollars. 

““Mebbe the old place was worth one hunderd, 
and mebbe ’twasn’t; but she got her money just 
the same. And the very next day the squire set 
some men to work hauling it down; and while 
he stood looking at ’em, Ma’am Spencer came 
sagging down the road and up to him. 

“*You’ve bought the house,’ she says, ‘and 
now how much are you going to give me for the 
door-stun? My father and gran’ther sat on 
that stun many’s the time, and I reckon it’s 
worth consider’ble as a landmark. Your father 
gave a kind of a codicil to that paper he wrote 
me, saying the door-stun belonged to me.’ 

“Well, you see, the old squire thought ’twas 
just a notion of the old critter’s to have it men- 
tioned partic’lar about that door-stun, and so 
he’d wrote out what she asked him to, not fore- 
seeing the futur’, and there ’twas. 

“*'Twas.about the biggest door-stun that ever 
was in this town, and the young squire couldn’t 
have it laying there in his tennis-ground, right 
inthe middle. And if you’ll believe me, before 
Ma’am Spencer got done with him, she got a 
good ten-dollar bill for that old door-stun. The 
squire had it carried, eend over eend, to the edge 
of the piece, and you can see his oldest son’s 
youngest child’s nurse-girl sitting on it this very 
minute, I presume to say, watching ’em fly and 
bat over that tennis-ground, if you’ve a mind to 
walk past. 

“And that’s what folks mean when they 
speak of Ma’am Spencer as a kind of a pattern 
for bargain-makers!”’ 


ELIzABETH L. GOULD. 
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Eclipse at Buxar. 


Mr. Cavalier, in his recently published book, 
“In Northern India,” gives an account of an 
eclipse seen at Buxar, and the way in which the 
natives came to the sun’s rescue. 

We found Buxar crowded with about two 
thousand Europeans, amongst whom were many 
friends who had come to see the eclipse. But 
once outside the station, what a sight! And 
how truly Oriental! Elephants most hand- 
somely dressed, with their trunks and legs 
painted in various devices, and carrying on their 
backs massive silver howdahs. ‘Their attendants 
were a mass of scarlet and gold. Camels, also 
decked out, and with similarly dressed drivers. 

Ekkas, garis, and all sorts of Eastern convey- 
ances; numbers of tents, and as far as we could 
see, a dense, moving mass of brightly dressed 
human beings. The sun was in danger, and 
they were needed to help him! He was in debt, 
and every one must give money to pay his debt, 
and free him from the demon dragon who was 
going to try to swallow him up. And poor as 
they were, they did give, and that largely. 


Bathing ceremoniously in the sacred waters of | sash 


the Ganges would help the sun; and yet, if they 
did not bathe fasting, the act would lose its 
virtue. But this was awkward, as the eclipse 
was not total till 1.43 p. m.; so the priests said 
that early morning bathing would do. and the 
people went into the river in immense numbers. 
Others, who were not so hungry, bathed later. 
After bathing, large numbers of men filled a 
quantity of bottles with the holy water, ready to 
set off on pilgrimage. They carry a long pole 
on the shoulder, baskets being hung at each end, 
and in these they carry the water. Each man 
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had four flags on his pole, two red and two 
yellow, and as regiment after regiment of them 
marched down the street, like armies of soldiers 
forcing their way through the throng, the effect 
was extremely pretty. 

But they had a laborious task before them. 
The heavy load must be carried first to Gaya, 
over one hundred miles, in order that a bottle 
might be emptied there, at a particular temple, 
for the benefit of their ancestors! Thence they 
would go from one sacred place to another till 
all the water was poured out. 

There were educated men in the crowd. One 
of these, who spoke English fluently, was 
looking through a piece of smoked glass we had 
lent him. We said to him, “You have been 
educated, and have read our Western books, so 
that you know what causes the eclipse.” 

He replied, “Yes, I have read it. I understand 
it fully.” 

“Well, then,’ we said, “‘you can’t believe all 
this superstitious nonsense about the sun being 
in debt, and a monster being about to swallow it ?”’ 

He answered, “Our books tell us it is so.” 

“But do you believe it?’ 

“We believe what is written in our books,” 
was his reply. 


<> 
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Bread for a Stone. 


A revenge that reaches beyond the grave is a 
pitiable thing—all the more pitiable when placed 
in contrast with a generous deed. The bitter 
and the sweet of human nature are thus set side 
by side in a story which the New York Herald 
tells of a rich man who died a year ago near 
Bayside, Long Island. 

The rich man was much of a slave to his 
money. He toiled night and day to add to it, 
and brought up his four sons to work unceasingly. 
One of these, however, rebelled against the 
rigorous scheme of life planned for him by his 
father. There was a bitter quarrel between the 
two one day. In the heat of it the young man 
so far forgot himself as to pick up a stone and 
throw it at the old gentleman’s head. Then he 
went away. 

The man of gray hairs said nothing. He 
simply picked up the stone he had skilfully 
dodged, tied it in a bandanna handkerchief, and 
tucked it high in his safe among the bonds, 
deeds, railroad stock and mortgages. Once ina 
while he would take it out and examine it, saying 
to himself, “I shall leave my three sons a 
hundred thousand dollars each. This son shall 
get what he intended for me—this chunk of 
granite.” He kept his word. 

Years rolledon. The breach was never healed 
between father and son, and the stone still 
nestled there among the hundreds of thousands. 
One day the man of riches died. His will was 
read. The son who had rebelled against the 
parental dictum received the stone, the other sons 
something like a hundred thousand dollars each. 

But within the last year, since the old man’s 
death, something has come over the three sons. 
They have built themselves beautiful villas, one 
of them within a stone’s throw of the old 
building where the father and grandfather made 
their fortunes. They spent the winters in New 
York and the summers at home, but they were 
not happy. Blood is thicker than water, and 
the stone which the old man treasured in his 
rage was nothing to them. 

They sent for the erring brother. He did not 
come. Finally they went to him, finding him in 
poverty. He had served a very hard penance 
for the one rash deed of his life, and the brothers 
realized it. 

They offered to divide equally with him—to 
make him a co-legatee with themselves. Lawyers 
were brought into the matter, and quietly, 
without any blowing of trumpets, the three 
big-hearted, manly fellows opened their purses 
and put their brother on his feet. 
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Smart Advertising. 


The cleverest advertisers are those who take 
advantage of every wave of public interest, and 
are always on the lookout to make themselves 
the centre of public attention. In a large 
Eastern city there is a merchant who makes it a 
business principle to let pass no opportunity for 
advertising which he can afford to accept. 

Not long ago a horse driven by an awkward 
fellow backed on the sidewalk and pushed the 
eart right through the merchant’s window, 
thereby smashing a piece of plate glass worth 
several hundreds of dollars. 

The merchant was annoyed, but not discon- 
certed, and almost before the inevitable crowd 
had a chance to collect, the following typewritten 
notice appeared in the empty frame, attached to 





a fragment of glass which still remained in the 

° | 
“This window was broken by an accident. | 
A country horse, being led down the street, | 
unaccustomed to city life, became frightened, | 
plunged, reared and backing, finally sat down in | 
this window. No, the horse was not hurt. The | 
glass is insured, and as soon as a plate large 
enough can be made it will be replaced. The 
work is at the expense of the insurance company, 
and doesn’t cost us a cent. The interior of our 
store is in perfect order, and you will find no 
better opportunity than the present to do business 
with us.” 
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500 fine mixed, Australian ste, ¥c of 


12 Africa, 
Large Stock, Low Prices. Agents Wantec 
per cent. com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y. 


“SUMNER MOUNTAIN ASTHMA CURE.” 


A pulverized powder from the fumes of which suffer- 
ers find welcome relief. Send 25c. for trial eo 
paid. W. 8. FoRD, Prop., 59 Melrose St., Boston, 88. 











Simple, Durable, Comfortable... Common sense 
in oveey permoune. Guaranteed satisfactory or money 


refunde Study the cut and decide, Give = 
and weight for size. 50c., 75c. and $1.00. 7ry 
dealer first. ATWOOD SUSPENDER Co., Swanton, Vt. 








Cooking 
Utensils 


Az. 


“STEEY 


Safe 


Because to each article is attached a 
chemist’s certificate, guaranteeing 
that it is free from arsenic, anti- 
mony, lead, or any other poisonous 
ingredient. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., 
New York, Chicago, Boston. 


Sold by all reputable dealers everywhere. 
Write for free Booklet. 


If stamped 
with this 
L. & G. 


trade-mark 


iS 


Are 
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STUDENTS’ 
HEADACHES, 


also Nervous Headaches, or Indiges- 
tion Headaches, are quickly re- 
lieved by the action of the nerve 
and stomach tonics contained in 


Eames cS 
Celery 
Crackers 


They cure headaches in the 
Right Way; are made of nerve 
tonics, enclosed in a wafer of 
Rice Flour. Travellers find 

ethem convenient to carry and 
easy to take. Never harm the 
heart. No bad after effects. 


25c. at Druggists. 


CELERY CRACKER MED. CO., 
Manchester, N. H. 


SAMPLE FREE wait. 








0c. ; 15 Asia, 10c.; 15 Goegaten, 10c, | 
. 
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Heat 5 Rooms... . $70 
| 7 Rooms .... 85 
| 9 Rooms... . 100 
| Your ane 
REGISTERS, 
| House Bte.. 
ALL COMPLETE. 
Witha 
* 
Di g hton Furnace 
If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DIGHTON. Lvery Part Warranted. 
DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 











A. A. WATERMAN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS., 

Makers of High-Grade 

Fountain Pens, 


in order to further intro- 
duce their improved pens, 
offer for a limited time to 


















This 
careful- 





|{ send by mail, safe de- : A = 
livery insured, one of wee 
finished pen 


the pens illustrated 
here (cut two-thirds 
size), on receipt 
of one dollar. 


is guaranteed 
against defects 
or unsatisfactory 


action. The gold 
pen is large, 14k. 
warranted, and has 


fine, medium or broad 
points. Fully equal to 
similar pens sold hereto- 
fore at $2. Address the 
makers or their agents, 


Colonial Pen Company, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








Any BOY OR GIRI, can learn 
how to earn one of these pens by 
sending full address and a 2-cent stamp. 














This Foot Ball is made of strong leather, regu 
lation size, and is thoroughly stitched. he 
bladder is made of the best rubber. The leather 
is dressed with especial reference to its durabil- 
ity. The‘ Rugby” shaped ball has been —— 
by the leading schools and colleges throughout 
the country. We include a Steel Lacing Needle 
with each Foot Ball. 

Given for one new subscription and 40 cents 

extra, postage included. Sold for $1.25, 

tage 15 cents extra. We furnish an 
nflator for 20 cents extra, post-paid. 


Foot-Ball Suit. 


The Trousers are made of heavy drilling, full 
padded, and thoroughly stitched. Sizes 24 to 34, 
inclusive. Do not fail to give waist measure when 
ordering. 

Lab oe is also made of drilling, sleeveless. 
Sizes from 24 to 38, inclusive. Do not fail to give 
chest measure when ordering 

Both given for one new subscription and 55 
cents extra, postage included. The Trousers 
sold for $1.10, post-paid. The Jacket sold 
for 60 cents, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Publishers The Youth's Companion. 











now while eggs fetch good prices, is 
their profits from poultry. 


Sample of the 
best Poultry Paper 
E. 


Sent FRE bi 


To Make Hens Lay Well | 


Thousands throughout the United States during the 
last thirty years have found that the best way to accomplish this is to put a small 
quantity of Sheridan’s Condition Powder jnto the food given to hens every day. 


Sold by raguaie. Grocers, Feed-Dealers or by mail. 
for $1.00. Large 2-Ib. can $1.20. Six cans $5.00. Express paid. 


I. 8S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 23 Custom House Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


the aim of all who want to increase 


25c. a pees ie, 5 












































Groceries. 





Johnson’s HOME= MADE 
Jams and Preserves. 


We have preserved the best of the small fruits in their season, while 
they were fresh and sweet. We are packing them in stone crocks, 
giazed on the inside, which do not absorb the juice and flavor of 
- the fruit. The high quality of fruits and sugar, and the clean- 
ly and scientific packing, insure preserves as good as can be 
put up at home. Fruits, sugar, jars—everything costs 
._ more this season, but enormous purchases at the right 
moment enable us to continue selling 


Five-Pound 50 


Crocks, 


Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Apricot, Fig, uince, 
Damson, Peach, urrant. 
The Best Grocers Sell 
These Goods. 


Ask yours for an assorted crate of six varieties. 
222 and 224 State St., 
HA. JOHNSON & C0. $e 


cents. 


Pineapple, 
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Purity, 


Strength, 





Have made it the Leading Brand on the Market. 
Sold by all enterprising grocers. . . .. . 


Send to the Wholesale Agents, 
JAMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 and 11 Commercial St., 


Boston, 


and Booklet 
“Gelatine Dainties”’ 


SAMPL 


for 


FREE. 
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In the Yachting Contest 


between the ‘‘Columbia’’ and 

) ‘*Shamrock’’ nobody knows 
which will win, but every- 
body knows that 


(NS ARLINGTON 
SAUSAGES 


have already won the 
highest approval of 
thousands of house- 
holds in which they 


~ a 








licious for Breakfast 
or Luncheon. 
JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston. 
Mfrs. Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard, 
Hams and Bacon. 














«‘ Ladies’ Night at the Club I Found Out About 





UNION CLUB COFFEE. 


We Have It AT HOME Now.” 
LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep 
it, he cun get it from... 


Save the Coupons for Premiums. 





. 
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Not Only for Washing Clothes 


BUT ALSO FOR CLEANING DISHES, SILVERWARE, 
POTS, PANS, WINDOWS, WOODWORK —IN FACT 
EVERYTHING FROM CELLAR TO GARRET, USE 
THE INCREASINGLY POPULAR 


Hersom’s ttatian 
Sapone. 


SOLD BY GROCERS THROUGHOUT NEW 
ENGLAND. EACH 10c. PACKAGE CONTAINS 


A PRESENT. 


WE GIVE PREMIUMS FOR SAPONE WRAPPSRS. 
SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST, FREE. 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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are any holes or large cracks in it. 
‘*let it go,” or before you know it the fierce 
heat will gain direct access to the oven, and 
the oven plates will be warped and the stove 
ruined. A few cents’ worth of 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., 


Mend Your Stove-Lining. 


Examine your Stove-Lining and see if there 
If so don’t 


Champion 
Stove Clay 


USED NOW will save thestove. This 
is a combination of powdered fire-clays 
and plum 
use like mo 
CAN USE IT. 
It’s cheap. Buy it of stove-dealers 
and at hardware and general stores. 
Write us if you can’t get it. 


Oo. Mix with water and 
ror cement. ANY ONE 
Keep a box on hand. 


Don’t neglect the stove-lining ; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


5 
+- 
. 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 
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SOLD IN 
SiFtinG Toe 
BorTces. 








BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint to | 
linens, laces and goods that 
are worn and faded, 

Be sure that you gett SAWYER’S. ? 

















| 40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 





OLD HOMESTEAD 

















CHAS. A. BALDWIN & 


i) Housekeeping Set 


FREE. 


F=s is not simply a picture but a beautiful 
toy set made of strong cardboard and 
lithographed in seven colors. When closed 
it shows the outside of the old homestead 
with its old-fashioned well-sweep, etc. Open 
it and you have two different rooms with their 
quaint furnishings. rhe kitchen shows an 
old-fashioned fireplace, brick ovens, English 
clock, spinning-wheel, etc. 

Every set includes, in separate pieces, a 
table, two chairs, table cutlery and a Mince 
Pie supposed to be made wit 


Old Homestead 
Mince Meat. 


This set is a true reproduction of an old- 
time New England homestead. It is inter- 
esting and instructive to children and is an 
exceedingly pretty ornament for the mantel. 
On the back of the old homestead is printed 
A TRUE STORY which we wish every 
housekeeper to read. 

Send 4 cents to cover and 
packing. The set itself is free. 


CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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